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News Notes of the Fortnight 


The Ruhr Crisis 
S this is written, it is ten days since 
French troops entered the Ruhr re- 
gion to collect reparations from German 
coal mines, and an endurance test is on 
between France and Germany. Belgium 
and Italy stand with France—Belgium 
with troops, Italy withou:; the English 
Government is aloof, with the prevailing 
public opinion opposed to the French 
action, while the Washington Adminis- 
tration, so far as one can discover from 
hazy reports, disapproves. The German 
Government has formally protested to 
all other governments that the invasion 
is a violation of the Treaty. 

This action on the part of France fol- 
lowed the vote of the Reparations 
Board that Germany was in “ voluntary 
default ” in her coal deliveries—the sec- 
ond default it had declared. These votes 
furnished the legal basis for action un- 
der the Treaty of Versailles, which 
contains a passage providing that if 
Germany should voluntarily default in 
her payments, she should not consider 
measures of forcible collection “ acts of 
war.” 

The French entry began at Essen. At 
once the German Coal Syndicate, which 
managed the coal operations of the re- 
gion, fled, and the French had to face 
the problem of organizing the mines for 
production. They decided to pay the 
miners themselves and to collect in place 
of the German Government the 40 per 
cent tax on coal—which incidentally 
had not been paid since September. At 
first the mine owners consented to de- 
liver coal on the basis of cash payments 
in advance, but within a few days they 
received orders from Berlin to deliver 
no coal, even if paid for. They obeyed, 
and a policy of passive resistance was 
put into effect. 

There was an immediate French re- 
sponse. The occupation was extended 
so that by the middle of last week the 
entire Ruhr region was encircled. The 
great mine directors of the region who 
preferred to obey Berlin rather than 
the French Ruhr authorities were ar- 
rested for trial by court-martial, and 
coal requisitioning began. 

In some places strikes of protest 





Very Briefly 

Following the example of baseball, movies, 
and the theatres, the Associated Dress In- 
dustries have chosen a_ dictator—David 
Mossesohn. 

Albert Thomas, Director of the Interna- 
tional Labor Office, which is associated with 
the League of Nations, is making a success- 
ful visit in this country. As a result, the 
American Chamber of Commerce has shown 
signs of an intention to co-operate in some 
degree with the Labor Office. 

A fresh attack has been made on the In- 
terchurch Steel Report through a book writ- 
ten by Marshall Olds. The rumor has been 
circulated—again—that some of the nine 
members of the Inquiry Commission re- 
sponsible for the report had repudiated it. 
And the rumor has been very thoroughly and 
effectively denied. The book—a huge affair 
which we have not yet read—is said to smell 
strongly of whitewash, adapted for steel 
trust use. 

The French-American Society has chosen 
four “representative Americans” to study 
the French colonies in Northern Africa. 
Former Attorney General Wickersham is 
one of the number. 

The Irish Free State continues a stern 
policy of executions. A total of 45 since 
November 17 is reported. 

The five defendants in the first Herrin 
massacre trial were acquitted. They were 
charged with the murder of mine guards 
during the riots last June when twenty-two 
men were killed. Many feel that justice has 
been defeated by the failure of Herrin wit- 
nesses to come forward with evidence. 





against the arrests followed, and at this 
moment a general strike of Ruhr miners 
is planned in which the men will report 
at the mines but keep their arms folded. 
The German Government threatens them 
with jail if they consent to work. Rail- 
way workers have also been forbidden 
to move trains, and French railwaymen 
are being summoned. Berlin, meantime, 
has started to exclude the French from 
the hotels and to boycott French goods. 

So far, there have been few clashes. 
Two or three casualties have occurred, 
one in the course of a disagreement be- 
tween German Nationalists and Com- 
munists which the French checked, and 
there is the usual impossibility of know- 
ing who started the trouble. At 
Dortmund and Luenen, where the 
French were beyond the neutral zone 
forbidden to German troops, only a few 
miles separated the French forces from 





some thousands of the German Reich- 
wehr. Nothing happened, but the press 
of every country reflects the fear of a 
sudden flaming into war. 

In addition to requisitioning coal 
mines, the French have seized coal 
barges and banks, levied on_ the 
national forests, and have estab- 
lished a customs barrier. Coal, it 
is claimed, to the extent of 100,000 
tons, has been turned westward, but 
has not yet—because of the German rail- 
way tactics—moved into France. One 
phase of the diversion of coal from Ger- 
many is that the Ruhr region has little 
food supply stored, and it has been the 
practice to send coal into Germany and 
bring food back. That situation adds 
to the French complexities, in providing 
for the forces of occupation. It may 
prove a reason why the German resist- 
ance can not hold out. At the best, the 
miners’ pay is so low that unless Berlin 
can pay them their situation must soon 
become impossible. 

You can find expressed in the news- 
papers any opinion, all the way from 
defense of the wisdom as well as the 
legality of the action of France; 
through sympathy for her desperation 
coupled with regret for her rashness, 
to the belief that this is part of a de- 
liberate plan to dismember Germany. 

The date for the next German pay- 
ment has been postponed to February 1, 
and there is talk of a new French plan 
for a reparation settlement. 





The boys would stay down on the farm 
if the prices wouldn’t—Muskogee Daily 
Phoenix. 


Memel—A Bone of Contention 


i European danger spot is 
Memel, that tiny strip of land 
which was the northeasternmost corner 
of pre-war Germany, with the Baltic on 
one side and Lithuania on the other. 
It consists principally of the city of 
Memel, formerly a port of considerable 
importance, with a majority of Germans 
in the population, and a rather sparsely 
settled hinterland. Under the Treaty 
Germany surrendered Memel to the 
principal allied and associated powers, 
agreeing to accept the settlement they 
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would make. There has been no settle- 
ment, and Memel has been governed 
by a provisional Allied Commission, 
supported by French troops. It has 
been desired by both Poland and Li- 
thuania, for the sake of the seaport; 
and a year or so ago a combination of 
organizations in Memel itself made the 
demand that it should be a free state 
under the protection of some Entente 
power. 

Within the fortnight Memel has been 
invaded by Lithuanian bands, who took 
the city, in an almost bloodless attack, 
against the defense of French troops 
and German police. The invaders have 
named the region “ Little Lithuania ” 
and have set up a government with a 
hundred delegates, which, curiously 
enough, is said to have a majority of 
Lithuanian-Americans. The French are 
established in a neutral zone, the Ger- 
man police has had its pay stopped, the 
people are in acute need and distress, 
and the situation is a mess, generally. 
A commission from the Council of Am- 
bassadors in Paris is on its way to try 
and straighten things out. Meantime 
from Paris the report has been sent to 
the New York Times that the Li- 
thuanian invasion was inspired from 
Germany and a report to the same paper 
from Moscow credits it to Poland. 

The Lithuanian government denies 
that the invasion had its sanction. 


} Oil hasn’t done much for troubled waters 
=: the case of the Dardanelles.—Detroit 
News. 





Too Many Mines 

HE United States Coal Commission 

has made a preliminary report of 
its fact-finding investigation. It says 
that no lasting peace is possible between 
operators and men until employment 
becomes steadier. Very early in its 
course the investigation discovered “ too 
many mines and too many miners,” the 
underlying cause of the instability of 
the industry. This explains, the Com- 
mission says, the need for a day wage 
rate higher than the average for other 
industries. They estimate that the in- 
dustry may be carrying an excess of 
200,000 miners. 


Judge Clarke and the League 
A SIGNIFICANT event in the develop- 

ment of American sentiment for 
the League of Nations is the launching 
of the League of Nations Non-Partisan 
Association. The Association was 
formed by the union of ‘two organiza- 
tions of similar purpose, and inaugurat- 
ed at a dinner when John H. Clarke, who 
resigned from the United States Su- 
preme Court a few months ago to work 
for the League, was chief speaker. 
Judge Clarke becomes the _ presi- 
dent of the new association and 
George W. Wickersham, former At- 
torney-General of the United States, 
president of Council. The object of 








Laura Gardin 


Versatility marks Mrs. 
Fraser’s work, as she is noted for her 
groups, nudes, animal figures, relief por- 


traits, medals and coins. Mrs. Fraser— 
then Laura Gardin—came from Chicago 
to New York in 1900 at the age of eleven. 
In 1907 she entered the Art Students’ 
League and studied under James Earle 
Fraser, whom she later married. She has 
been awarded the Helen Foster Barnett 
prize, the Julia Shaw prize (for the “Baby 
Goat” on our cover) and has done a 
“Grape Baby’’ fountain for the City of 
Buffalo. Among her medals are the 
Cardinal Farley, the Army and Navy 
Chaplain’s, the Bide-a-Wee, the Alabama 
Centennial and the Grant Memorial fifty- 
cent pieces. 

However, Mrs. Fraser is not always 
working with clay, for she loves riding, 
golfing, swimming and tennis, and con- 
fesses to a curiosity about the screws, 
wheels and mechanism of a motor. 
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the Association is to carry on a non- 
partisan crusade for the entrance of this 
country into the League. It plans to 
mobilize public opinion through 
churches, clubs, labor unions, schools, 
colleges, the press, among the soldiers, 
and on the stage. 

Judge Clarke made a masterly sum- 
mary of the reasons why this country 
should enter a league to prevent war and 
why it should enter the League. 

Speaking as an experienced lawyer, 
he said that joining the League would 
commit us to just four obligations—to 
submit to delay and conference before 
declaring war; limitation of armaments; 
the agreement to impose economic and 
social boycott on any covenant breaker, 
and the “remote possibility” under 
Article Ten, to which for “ timid souls ” 
he would permit the addition of a reser- 
vation in the interests of the Constitu- 
tion. 

In reviewing the League’s achieve- 
ments Judge Clarke itemized the peace- 
ful settlement of four very promising 
prospects of war—between Finland and 
Sweden over the Aland Islands; the 
boundary dispute between Poland and 
Lithuania; the partition of Upper Si- 
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lesia between Germany and Poland, and 
the boundary dispute between Jugo- 
Slavia and Albania. To this list of suc- 
cesses he added the establishment of an 
international court of justice, the rescue 
of a half million prisoners from Russian 
prisons, and the League’s dealings with 
the traffic in women and children, with 
disease and with minorities. 


HIS is a good place to list the countries 

now outside the League of Nations, as 
the Foreign Policy Association Bulletin 
gives them: Abyssinia, Afghanistan, Ecua- 
dor, Germany, Iceland, Mexico, Russia, 
United States of America. 


The Bruce Exclusion 
HIGHLY controversial subject in 
the recent news is the letter written 
by President Lowell of Harvard Univer 
sity refusing an application for admis- 
sion to the freshman dormitory for a 
young man of Negro blood. The appli- 
cation was made for his son by Roscoe 
Conkling Bruce, son of Blanch Kelso 
Bruce, a former Register of the United 
States Treasury and United States Sena- 
tor from Mississippi from 1875 to 1881. 
Mr. Bruce is himself a Harvard gradu- 
ate, was the orator of his class and has 
done fine work as an educator. President 
Lowell based his decision on the ruling 
that residence in freshman halls is now 
compulsory, and left it to Mr. Bruce to 
“understand why, from the beginning, 
we have not thought it possible to com- 
pel men of different races to reside 
together.” 

A memorial of protest signed by 142 
graduates was sent to President Lowell, 
only eight of those who were ap- 
proached disagreeing with the senti- 
ments of the memorial. There was 
hot discussion in the press, and Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot, for forty years presi- 
dent of Harvard, publicly expressed 
disapproval of “every form of racial 
discrimination in the universities of our 
heterogeneous democracy,” adding “any 
such discrimination would violate very 
precious Harvard traditions.” Members 
of the Harvard Board of Overseers in- 
tend to take up the matter. 


A Mean Advantage 
. 2 policy of the rich German in- 
dustrials is indicated through the 
recent news that great German corpora- 
tions are eager to redeem their bonds, 
issued when the mark was at full value, 
now when the mark is valueless. 
The Hamburg-American and _ the 
North German Lloyd Steamship Com- 
panies have called all their outstanding 
bonds to be paid off April first. It is 
estimated that it will require less than 
$6,700 in American money to pay off 
the entire $32,500,000 worth of bonds. 
These bonds, which are held largely in 
Germany, were bought with the mark at 
par, and their being called in when the 
mark is at its lowest point will mean a 
cruel loss to their present owners. 

January 23, 1923 
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A Glimpse of Germany 


No. 3 in a Series of Letters from Europe 


outside Germany, one explana- 

tion only of the depreciated 
money is given by the average citizen: 
France, pressing Germany for repara- 
tions she could not pay, has caused the 
fall of the mark, and the monetary 
systems of the neighboring countries, 
being dependent upon the mark as their 
standard, have been unequal to the 
sirain, and consequently crowns, Hun- 
garian and Austrian, and even Italian 
lire, have crashed under the blow. In 
Germany itself, however, I found this 
cause listed in the average mind as one 
of many factors and a general recogni- 
tion that there had been bad manage- 
ment of the money problem by the 
Government. 

The question of reparations is upper- 
most in every mind and divides itself 
into two main worries; first, the fear 
that the Allies, especially France, mean 
to demand reparations impossible to 
pay with valueless money—to the point 
of absolute ruin for Germany; and, sec- 
ond, a lack of confidence that any gov- 
ernment will be able to cope with so 
desperate a situation when and if it 
comes. The general public places great 
faith in President Ebert, who has kept 
the nation going under almost over- 
powering odds. Despite the fact that 
Germany had been long trained to 
recognize aristocracy and special edu- 
cation as necessary qualifications for all 
governors, Ebert, the saddler, has won 
and holds the grateful approval and 
complete confidence of many classes, 
quite apart from the “workers.” Yet 
presidents change and a sudden turn in 
the trend of things may precipitate a 
communist uprising or a monarchical 
coup, or first one and then the other. 
These two great black dreads are in the 
back of the mind of every German in- 
tellectual. Very many believe the re- 
ports long current that Russian envoys 
are not only plentiful in Germany but 
that they are making conversions which 
in a crisis may prove a serious menace 
to the orderliness of affairs which has 
thus far been maintained. 


A Glimpse of the Eberts 


We had the privilege of taking tea 
with President and Mrs. Ebert. The 
President is unmistakably of the work- 
ingman’s type, but so frank and sincere 
that one feels at once the fundamental 
greatness of the man. A grim, earnest 
determination to lead Germany through 
her troubles to a place among the 
nations is manifest in every word and 


gesture. 
The 


[ouside Ger Central Europe, 


correspondents found much 


By Carrie Chapman Catt 


cause for amusement when Frau Ebert 
was promoted to be first lady of the 
land. They described her in and with- 
out Germany as a fat and frumpy 
woman whose normal place was to serve 
sauerkraut to the saddler. Instead Frau 
Ebert is tall, slender and of good fig- 
ure. She was neatly dressed and in gen- 
eral good looks could take a prize over 
at least ninety-five per cent of the women 





TATTLE 


This article, just 
from Mrs. Catt, was written 
shortly before the new Euro- 
pean crisis. It is written with 
a merciless frankness inspired 
by her burning hatred of war. 
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of any country. It is said that she was 
once a servant. Perhaps it was in that 
capacity that she took unconscious train- 
ing in the art of being a hostess. No 
duchess ever possessed more poise and 
quiet dignity than she. Her instincts 
are those of a lady and her bearing is 
in all particulars appropriate to her 
new sphere. Frau Ebert was a surprise 
and a satisfaction—and | should judge 
a helpful comrade to a badly harassed 
president. 

Here, as throughout Europe, the 
pressing problem for all the masses is 
tood for the family. While all incomes 
have risen in the total number of marks 
paid, yet the rise has borne little rela- 
tion to the increase in prices. Farmers 
and unskilled labor have received the 
highest proportional benefit, and brain 
workers have suffered most. These 
classes do not have accumulated funds 
and little surplus from year to year in 
clothing or household equipment. After 
the war, when naturally there was a 
hesitation to replace the departed china 
and glass and table and bed linen, came 
the financial crash and replacement be- 
came impossible. The wife of a univer- 
sity professor said: 

“You cannot imagine what it is to 
keep house at present. Although sal- 
aries are increased, the difference be- 
tween their buying power and the needs 
of life is getting daily greater. Eggs 
are at present 200 times, milk 250 times, 
dearer than before the war. Bread is 
still sold at the rate of 100 times the 
peace price, but that is owing to con- 
ventions which force the big farmers to 
sell a percentage of their grain at re- 
duced prices for bread. Coal is almost 
impossible to get and the little obtain- 
able is purchased at an _ exorbitant 


price. The housekeeper decides to cut 
butter and coffee from her menu, and 
to serve meatless dinners, but when she 
turns to find substitutes for these one- 
time necessities, she faces prices almost 
as prohibitive. The clothing question 
is even more impossible of solution. To 
have new soles and heels put on a pair 
of shoes costs more than fifty pairs of 
first-class shoes before the war. To have 
a winter coat dyed costs as much as five 
first-class pre-war tailored costumes. 
Fortunately, during the daytime one is 
so busy that one does not always think 
of the future and its threats, but at night 
it is sometimes as if one felt bodily an 
iron hand squeezing one’s heart—the 
uncertainty, the darkness on the one 
hand, and the utter helplessness and 
forced passivity on the other, makes it 
all well-nigh unbearable.” 

I purchased some parcels of food for 
gifts to old friends and found food ex- 
ceedingly cheap when purchased with 
the value of American dollars, yet the 
marks paid for each parcel was the 
equivalent of a month’s salary for thou- 
sands of German brain workers. No 
housekeeper can make a budget, for the 
prices go up and the marks come down. 
It is certainly the most desperately ex- 
asperating situation any housewife ever 


faced. 
No Chance for Brain Workers 


A friend had held a government post, 
but was obliged to give it up in order 
to join her husband and family, who 
had been transferred to another city. 
Knowing that her salary would soon 
end, she decided to lay aside a few 
marks each month for Christmas pres- 
ents. She should have bought the pres- 
ents at the time, for the marks went 
down and, said she, “with all I had 
saved I could not now do more than buy 
two pocket handkerchiefs.” 

While we were in Berlin the street 
car fare was doubled, and already the 
car fares paid by workers going to and 
from their employment was a heavy 
burden. Few can afford to go out in the 
evening because it means a train fare 
and this condition prevails throughout 
Central Europe. Variety is the only 
thing that makes life worth living and 
the capacity for variety is entirely elim- 
inated from millions of households. 

Many are the cruel results of war, but 
none to my mind compare with the 
crushing of the intellectual growth of 
nations. Throughout Europe brain 
workers are barelv able to live. and 
there is no money with which to educate 
the young aspirants for intellectual em- 
ployments or culture. 























































I had hoped to visit the Rhinelands 
where the question of the occupation 
supersedes all else, but I was unable to 
get there. However, I learned first hand 
something of the conditions prevailing 
there and took my information prefer- 
ably from English and Americans 
familiar with the facts. Upon the truth 
of the following statements all infor- 
mants were agreed. The American sol- 
diers, being paid in dollars, are rich in 
Germany. Their income is as great as 
that of the very highest paid university 
professor. The average soldier is not 
saving his money but spending it on the 
vices of the camps. Wine is cheap 
in American money, although prohibi- 
tive to the German. More, Germany, 
like all the rest of the world, has put a 
tax on all things including wine, but 
the powers that be, maintaining an occu- 
pation because Germany does not pay 
her reparations, refuse to allow the 
soldiers to pay the tax to help her pay 
and, consequently, the soldier can buy 
wine at a lesser price than the German. 
The Americans take to wine as flies to 
sugar. 

Yet the Germans have said and do say 
that if there must be an occupation, 
they prefer the Americans to be a part 








of it, fearing the greater hostility of the 
French. Had I a son in the army of oc- 
cupation, I’d sit on the doorsteps of the 
White House and Capitol alternately 
until [ got him away. The chances are 
that the son would deny that anything is 
wrong, and insist on staying where wine 
is cheap, but the testimony that the 
above is a correct summary of the situa- 
tion is too general and authentic to 
doubt. Even the conduct of some of the 
American officers would make any de- 
cent American hide his head in shame 
did he know it. 


Are We Civilized? 


Probably all armies of occupation 
have behaved in similar fashion, and 
this one is no more oppressive than they 
usually are, but in 1914 we all thought 
we were civilized. We discovered we 
were not during that madness, but now 
that it is over some of us would like to 
see a more decided return to civilized 
ways. The army of occupation is quar- 
tered in part on the people. Houses and 
parts of houses are commandeered and 
the owners who live there do so under 
continual intimidation of those who oc- 
cupy—especially when under the influ- 
ence of cheap wine. 
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The report was circulated, and | gave 
it credence, that the black troops were 
removed from the Rhine. They either 
were not removed, as our own com- 
mander on the Rhine reported to the 
American Government, or have been re- 
turned. The German Republic has 
abolished “regulation,” yet brothels 
have been demanded for these troops 
and lines of men stand before them wait- 
ing their turn. Ugh! These men are 
guilty of violations of women in rather 
higher per cent than the white armies. 
There are two points to be considered 
the contamination of the people among 
whom these things are going on, and 
the debauchery of the soldiers. What 
esteem will these black men ever plac: 
upon the virtue of white women when 
the greatest white men’s governments i 
the world permit them in the name of 
peace to give free indulgence to suc 
brutal sensuality? Ugh! How little d 
great men know of the psychology o! 
nations! I was told of incidents seem- 
ingly beyond doubt far too indecent t 
repeat here and too incredible to belie, 
of civilized men. 

Let us agree for the moment that Ger- 
many started the war and ought to b 
(Continued on page 26) 








Your Business in Washington 
By Elizabeth K. Phelps Stokes 


Hughes has not always found himself 


January 18, 1923. 
HE capital during the fortnight 
T has shown fewer signs of isola- 
tion from Europe. Ambassador 
Harvey passes back and forth on Six- 
teenth Street in a car several sizes too 
large for him. M. Albert Thomas, 
head of the International Labor Office 
of the League of Nations, has been at 
the head of the table all of the time. 
The British Debt Commission has been 
hard at work with American Conferees, 
and M. Coué arrived with his optimism. 
But even with auto-suggestion, the fort- 
night has not been serene in politics. 
Even the folksiness from the White 
House has been interrupted. The 
President has had a cold. And Secre- 
tary Hughes has not had his usual equa- 
nimity. Plainly, Europe has been on 
the official nerves. 
The President has been working over 
more definite ideas of an American pol- 
icy of help for Europe, and Secretary 





in agreement with him. In fact, some 
of those close to the President have 
reiterated during the week: “ We had 
a plan, a good plan; the President was 
for it, but Secretary Hughes turned it 
down.” This reminds your correspon- 
dent of what happened when the Presi- 
dent sent his last message to Congress, 
at the convening of the regular session, 
when it was reported in the inner cir- 
cles that the details of the President’s 
foreign policy would be worth study- 
ing. When that policy was read to 
Congress, the details had dissolved 
into generalities, and the policy into 
palaver. It was said that Secretary 
Hughes did it; that when he read the 
President’s speech, it went further in 
its assertion of the American attitude, 
and in commitments, than he thought 
wise at that time. But as developments 
have come, and the Administration 
views a European situation in greater 





extremity now than it was when the 
President sent his message, those who 
advised the President are more than 
ever convinced that Mr. Harding was 
nearer right than was _ Secretary 
Hughes, and that we only have the 
ground to cover now when it is not 
so easy to make headway. 

Moreover, this has its political side. 
The Administration, during the last few 
weeks, has seen the opposition party 
becoming more active, taking partisan 
advantage of the delay in Republican 
action. Yesterday and to-day, Demo- 
cratic leaders—William G. McAdoo, 
Senator Carter Glass, and Senator 
Walsh of Massachusetts—assembled in 
the office of Senator Pat Harrison and 
discussed party matters. Former Presi- 
dent Wilson is present in spirit in all 
Democratic councils, which strongly 
points to the desire of party chiefs to 
reserve his actual participation for an 
ultimate situation which he personally 
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might be able to swing. Mr. Wilson, 
at present, is the party’s chief ammu- 
nition. He is the big gun. His silence 
in some respects has only increased his 
following. Instead of being urged to 
speak out, he has been advised to con- 
tinue his inclination for restraint.. Of 
course, all Washington knows that for 
a long time he has not been so ill that 
he could not minutely follow the dis- 
astrous course of the policy which was 
endorsed by the American people in 
the place of the one he advocated— 
whether or not that would have been 
preventive or productive of anything 
better. 


After Effects of Borah’s Speech 


The Senate is so stirred over foreign 
relations that it has made headway 
neither with foreign affairs nor with 
domestic legislation. As a matter of 
fact, a great deal of the disturbance 
in the mental attitude and _ political 
placidity of the Upper House reverts 
to Senator Borah’s powerful speech 
urging his proposition for an Interna- 
tional Economic Conference. This, you 
will remember, he called off because 
he was advised that it would be embar- 
rassing to the Administration. But 
what Senator Borah impressed upon the 
Senate in his arguments made a lasting 
impression. When he talked about the 
activities of “ our unofficial observers ” 
in foreign councils, he stirred the wrath 
and eloquence of men like Senator 
Reed, who has been going ever since. 
He woke the echoes of Senator Robin- 
son’s oratory, and he has been recom- 
mending that we have an American 
member outright upon the Reparations 
Commission. Senator Robinson’s reso- 
lution to this effect was referred to the 
Foreign Relations Committee. Senator 
Lodge has discussed the matter with 
Secretary Hughes, and the attitude of 
the State Department seems to be that 
it is not opportune. 

The Borah discussion has caused 
countrywide comment upon the anom- 
alous position of the “ unofficial ob- 
server,” Roland W. Boyden, on the 
Reparations Commission, and _ recently 
Senator Reed has demanded, among 
other things, that he be recalled. Sec- 
retary Hughes, in conference with cor- 
respondents, has tried emphatically to 
explain Mr. Boyden’s exact position, 
but the more detail, the more queer 
and untenable Mr. Boyden’s position 
appeared. Mr. Hughes says that, of 
course, Mr. Boyden could not take of- 
ficial part, and that if he has been so 
acting, he will at once call for an ac- 
counting, and so on. It seems to many 
here plain human nature that a title 
cannot efface a compelling situation. 
The United States is compelled, for its 
own sake and for humanity, to confer 
and to help, whether it is unofficial or 
official help. Mr. Boyden, in his pri- 
vate capacity, drafted a letter to be 
sent to the German Government in the 


HE House has been engaged on the Ap- 

propriation Bills with spurts of discus- 
sion of Prohibition. Rural credit legislation 
has been “lurking” in the Senate. The in- 
determinateness of the foreign policy has 
overshadowed both Houses, particularly the 
Senate, where the leaders have spent con- 
siderable time endeavoring to discover the 
Administration attitude, before action. 

Introduced in the Senate 

By Senator Reed, resolution requesting 
the President to sound out British and 
French opinion regarding the ceding to the 
United States of their possessions in the 
West Indies. 

By Senator Harrison, Mississippi, resolu- 
tion for the appointment of a special com- 
mittee to investigate reforestation with a 
view to formulating a more comprehensive 
national policy. 

By Senator Brookhart, legislation defining 
the legal status of children. 

Resolution by Senator Frelinghuysen 
creating a joint Congressional Commission 
to study the prevention of lynchings. 

From the Immigration Committee, a_ bill 
providing for the admission of Armenian 
refugees, regardless of the quota. 

By Senator Brookhart, requesting in- 
formation from the Treasury Department 
regarding the penalizing of corporations for 
evading the income tax law. 

Resolution by Senator King calling upon 
the State Department for information re- 
garding any instructions issued to the 
American representative on the Reparations 
Commission. 

By Senator Spencer, Missouri, bill creat- 
ing a commission of seven, two of them 
women, to determine what alcoholic content 
makes a drink intoxicating. 

By Senator Williams, Mississippi, permit- 
ting the admission of Armenians to the num- 
ber of 75,000 in excess of the quota. 

By Senator Bursum, the re-submission of 
his Pension Bill for Civil and Mexican War 
veterans, in a modified form. 

Passed by the Senate 

Resolution by Senator Brookhart request- 
ing the Treasury Department to advise the 
Senate whether or ‘not recent large stock 
dividends of corporations had violated the 
law. 

Appropriation bill for the Interior De- 
partment. Second deficiency appropriation 
bill. 

Resolution by Senator Reed, expressing 
the sentiment of the Senate that American 
troops on the Rhine should be returned. 


Introduced in the House 


By Representative Upshaw, Georgia, 
legislation punishing the purchaser of 


liquor and making the acceptance of a drink 
illegal. 

By Kepresentative Martin, Louisiana, 
legislation levying a tax of $10 on every 
public motor vehicle seating more than seven 
persons. 

By Representative Lineberger,  Cali- 
fornia, legislation permitting free passage 
through the Panama Canal to all American 
vessels. 

By Representative Appleby, New Jersey, 
resolution calling on state governments to 
exempt coal in storage from taxation as an 
inducement to storing coal in off-season 
months. 

Passed by the House 

Resolution requesting the President to re- 
port to Congress regarding the affairs of 
the Sugar Equalization Board. 

District of Columbia Appropriation Bill. 

Passed the bill authorizing the fifty-cent 
piece commemorating the one hundredth an- 
niversary of the Monroe Doctrine. 

Second deficiency appropriation bill. 

The House Judiciary Committee, by a vote 
of 12 to 2, found the charges against the 
Attorney General not sustained. 

Conference report on the Naval Appro- 
priation Bill. 
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name of the Reparations Commission 
regarding the general German attitude. 
But at the State Department, even this 
was not considered “ official.” As a 
simple matter of common sense, all this 
seems ridiculous. 

Senator King introduced a resolution 
in which he called upon the State De- 
partment to advise the Senate whether 
or not instructions had been issued to 
Mr. Boyden, and whether Mr. Boyden’s 
speech before the Commission re- 
flected the Department’s views. 

The Senate is feeling gratified, par- 
ticularly in the corner around Senator 
Jim Reed, over the order issued this 
week for the recall of the American 
troops stationed on the Rhine. For the 
last year or so, there has been a stream 
of protest in the Senate at every oppor- 
tunity over the Rhine occupation. 
When Senator Borah asked Senator 
Lodge if he knew why the troops were 
there, Senator Lodge replied frankly 
that he did not, and he wished that they 
were not there. The withdrawal of 
the troops further points our Franco- 
American relations. And following 
this move, the French Senate, in its 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, got down 
to action on the Four Power Pact which 
has been moulting there for so long. 
It has been reported favorably and at 
this writing is expected to pass. If 
France ratifies the Treaty, it is expected 
that Italy will follow, and these are 
the only two powers remaining who 
have not ratified. 

It is the Four Power Pact that pro- 
tects the Pacific. which President Hard- 
ing wants to make applicable to the ills 
of Europe. That is the kind of basis 
upon which he would assemble his 
Association of Nations, and with Amer- 
ican troops out of France and repara- 
tions still bungling, with Clemenceau 
back with recent American opinion, we 
may begin to consider that something 
like this may come to pass. In this 
connection, it is interesting to note that 
France must have valuable use for a 
Clemenceau as special purveyor of 
latest news, for French correspondents 
here are notably few. 


The Debt Commissions 


The activities of the conference of 
members of the American and British 
Debt Commissions have been closely 
studied. The net result, in a few words, 
as the British Commission sails for 
home, is that there has been important 
headway made along general lines, so 
much so that the remaining details can 
be arranged by the British Ambassador 
here. It will be remembered that in 
President Harding’s message to Con- 
gress, he said that little could be ac- 
complished in the way of settling the 
details of the debt-refunding matter 
until Congress gave the American Debt 
Commission more leeway, and released 
it from some of the rigid restrictions 

(Continued on page 24) 

















































The 


wrong with a ballot which does not 

seem worth the voting to half those 
entitled to it. Yet, if we stop to reason 
about it the surprising thing is not 
that so many voters stay away, but that 
many of those who do vote take the 
trouble to go to the polls. A large 
minority know in advance that the 
candidates they favor have no show. 
If we want to arouse an intelligent in- 
terest in elections, to make people want 
to vote, we must change the system so 
that every voter will feel that his vote 
will count, that his candidate stands a 
good chance of election. 

Nominally we have a representative 
system of government in this country. 
Practically, because of our crude meth- 
ods of election, large numbers of vot- 
ers are not represented. Today, even 
if there is no gerrymander, the Repub- 
lican in a Democratic district, and the 
Democrat in a Republican district are 
not represented. Similarly, a liberal in 
a district which has elected a reaction- 
ary and the conservative in a district 
which has ‘elected a Socialist, are not 
represented. 

Bad as the single member district is, 
the block system, where the members 
are elected at large, as are the mem- 


geen must be radically 


bers of many city councils, is no better., 


The majority of the voters normally 
elect all the members of the representa- 
tive body. A minority of perhaps 45 
per cent. of the voters may be abso- 
lutely without representation. It may 
even happen that if the minority is or- 
ganized and the majority scattered, the 
minority will elect all the members 
and leave the majority unrepresented. 


What the Primary Can’t Do 


The direct primary does not help this 
situation. There is no getting away 
from the fact that under our present 
system a large minority of the voters, 
frequently 40 or 45 per cent., have not 
voted for any successful candidate, and 
might just as well have stayed at home 
so far as affecting the result is con- 
cerned. 

The first great defect of our present 
methods is. that a large minority of 
the voters cannot be represented by per- 
sons of their own choosing. 

The second great defect is that too 
often the voter does not dare vote for 
the candidate he prefers because he is 
afraid of throwing away his vote. He 
votes for the less objectionable of the 
two candidates he thinks have the best 
chance, even though there are one or 
more other candidates who would rep- 
resent much better his political ideals. 





By Charles H. Porter 


If you know all about Propor- 
tional Representation, skip this. 
But if you are a little hazy on its 
workings, or don’t know how 
far and fast it has spread, here's 
a good chance to find out. Mr. 
Porter is on the Advisory Coun- 
cil of the Proportional Repre- 
sentation League. He has writ- 
ten this article specially for the 
Woman Citizen. 

Perhaps the latest movement 
for Proportional Representation 
is the effort to secure its adop- 
tion as the method of election 
to the Board of Aldermen in 
New York City. The change 
has been proposed to the New 
York City Charter Commission, 
and a campaign is under way to 
get P.R. in the new city charter. 
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A natural consequence of this situation 
is that many persons of the highest 
character and ability and of unques- 
tioned public spirit are unwilling to be 
candidates for public office. Against 
the opposition of the machine they 
know they cannot get the majority now 
necessary to elect. 

The only known system of election 
which overcomes all the defects of our 
present system is the method of Propor- 
tional Representation, with the single 
transferable vote. 

The adoption of Proportional Rep- 
resentation requires no radical change 
in our political philosophy. In fact, 
it simply means putting into practice 
the theories of government on which 
this republic was founded. The idea 
back of the single member district is 
sound, that if nine members of a board 
are to be elected, one-ninth of the vot- 
ers are entitled to a representative. But 
the application has been wrong. We 
have taken, as a unit, one-ninth of the 
voters who live in the same geograph- 
ical district, a one-ninth composed of 
voters who cannot possibly be expected 
to agree on a candidate. What we 
should take as a unit is one-ninth of 
the voters who think alike. The funda- 
mental of Proportional Representation 
is this: that each representative should 
be elected by a unanimous constituency 
of voters sufficient in number to deserve 
a representative. And this is accom- 
plished by what is known as the single 
transferable vote. 

As applied to the election of city 
councils, the whole city would be 
treated as one district, and each voter 
would indicate his first choice, his sec- 
ond choice, his third choice, etc., by 
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Riddle of the Ballot 


placing the figure (1) opposite his 
first choice, the figure (2) opposite his 
second choice, etc. 

The first step in the count is to sort 
the ballots into piles according to the 
first choices, and count the first choices. 
We must then determine the number of 
votes necessary to elect a candidate. 
This number is known as the quota. 
Assume that nine members are to be 
elected, and 10,000 votes have been 
cast. The quota would be 1001, be- 
cause this is the smallest number that 
9 candidates, but not 10, could receive 
All candidates who have received 100) 
first choice votes are elected. 

But some candidates may have re 
ceived more than 1001 first choice votes 
The surplus votes in excess of the quot: 
of 1001 received by each of the elected 
candidates are then transferred to the 
other candidates in accordance with 
the second choices indicated. The can 
didate then having the smallest number 
of votes is declared defeated, and his 
ballots are transferred to the continuing 
candidates in accordance with the 
choices designated. This process is re- 
peated until the number of candidates 
remaining is equal to the number of 
places still to be filled. These are de- 
clared elected and the election is at an 
end. 

The rules for counting may sound a 
bit complicated, but they are easy to 
follow for the election officials, and 
the average voter does not have to both- 
er about them. 


Easy Voting 

The only thing the voter has to do is 
to mark his ballot 1, 2, 3, in the order 
of his choice, and that will be easier 
than now because the voter will have 
to consider only his own preference, 
whereas now he has to consider the 
probable strength of the candidates in 
order not to waste his ballots. With 
Proportional Representation, a man can 
vote his conviction freely because he 
knows that if his ballot cannot help 
his first choice it will be transferred to 
his second choice, etc. 

Proportional Representation consoli- 
dates the primary with the final elec- 
tion, enabling the voter to accomplish 
more in a single trip to the polls than 
in two trips under the present system. 
With Proportional Representation all 
the candidates are on the final ballot, 
the voter has the widest possible choice, 
and nine voters out of ten can be sure 
that their votes will count in the final 
result. 

When Proportional Representation is 

(Continued on page 28) 
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ACE-MAKING, say the economists, 
is a parasitic industry, for it con- 
cerns itself with no necessity, but 

with a purely decorative luxury depend- 
ent on the caprices of the wealthy, like 
chauffeurs, or butlers, or Mah Jong. Is 
Marian Powys, therefore, a parasite? 
She stands foremost among lace experts 
in the United States. 

Expert, like parasite, sounds terrify- 
ing. The one speaks of tortoise-shell 
glasses and a vacuum in place of a 
sense of humor, while the other means 
goggle eyes and a vacuum for a mouth. 
Miss Powys doesn’t look a bit like 
either. She is young and vivid, with a 
cloud of filmy black hair floating above 
her English rosiness. Her hands make 
quick, darting motions of incredible 
lightness as she spreads a spider-web 
scarf, or explains the pattern in a royal 
handkerchief. Once she wrapped her- 
self in a circular Victorian cape that 
dropped to her ankles, and, pirouetting, 
she looked a magic butterfly with cob- 
web wings. 

She wasn’t born a lace expert, nor did 
she grow up holding lace exhibits of 
national importance like her recent one 
at the New York Art Center, but her 
story is nearly as unusual. Marian 
Powys was the daughter of an English 
clergyman with a small income and a 
large family. Jane Austen might have 
written him; indeed one 
suspects him of having 


come alive from _ the 
pages of her novels. All 
the family care and 


money went into educat- 
ing the six boys, while 


Miss Marion 
Powys, who set her 
heart and mind on 
lace in her Devon- 
shire childhood — 
and made good 






the four girls were supposed to stay 


at home and keep quietly out of 
the way in the best traditional manner. 

They lived in Devonshire, where even 
the children learn to make lace. Miss 
Powys studied and worked on Bucking- 
ham and the Devon Pillow Lace, then 
when she was twenty she went to 
Belgium to learn the ways of Brussels 
and Flanders with needle and bobbin. 
Her dream was to come to the United 
States, where girls were free to make 
their way, and she wanted to come as 
an expert lacemaker. No one had told 
her we were a machine-made and com- 
mercial people who found it easier to 
buy ten yards of imitation Cluny than 
to appreciate one Duchess point. | 

In 1911 she felt sufficiently expert to 
come to New York. She had very little 
capital; she knew a few people. They 
were friendly and politely interested in 
her laces, but that was all. Polite in- 
terest is not famous for its food value, 
and so she had to go home. 

This time she started to learn some- 
thing she knew the United States 
wanted. She rented a typewriter and 


persuaded a choir boy to come and 
read dictation to her. 

Two years later she returned to New 
York, armed with her commercial tool. 
It was much easier to sell than rare old 
lace, and she did office work for several 
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years, until she felt she could surely 
swing a shop of her own. 

To-day she is recognized as an expert 
in all that concerns lace. She makes it, 
mends it, tints it. designs it, and values 
it. She gives lectures on the art of 
appreciating laces, telling their his- 
tories and their adventures. She is con- 
sulted by collectors, and even museums 
have been known to call her into con- 
sultation when they were doubtful about 
a purchase. 

Her tiny room is hung with the most 
fragile cobwebbery. A mantilla of 
Spanish blonde crowds a bridal veil of 
old rose point, a seventeenth century 
altar cloth forms patient background 
for a frivolous scarf of finest Chantilly. 
Lace of royalty, church, and state hang 
everywhere, holding the romance and 
glory of the age in which they were 
created. And in the same medium, with 
the devotion of the old lacemakers and 
the vision of modern artists, Miss Powys 
is trying to hand on the best of our own 
age. 
“But they aren’t interested in new real 
lace.” She shook her head sadly. 
‘People regard it as a tradition, instead 
of what it is—a living art. They do 
buy bridal veils, though. and sometimes 
they ask me to design them and make 
them. Then”—her face flashed with 
vivid interest—“I can put all I know 
into a piece of lace, to 
heirloom, as 
these have. ‘hose are 
the times I’m sure I'd 
rather work at a ‘para- 
sitic trade,” she 
laughed, “than earn a 
steady income with the 
thoroughly __ respectable 
typewriter!” 


become an 


The fan above, de- 
signed and made by 
Miss Powys, won a 
gold medal at the 
Panama - Pacific 
Exposition in 1915 
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OMETHING must be radically 
wrong with a ballot which does not 
seem worth the voting to half those 

entitled to it. Yet, if we stop to reason 
about it the surprising thing is not 
that so many voters stay away, but that 
many of those who do vote take the 
trouble to go to the polls. A large 
minority know in advance that the 
candidates they favor have no show. 
If we want to arouse an intelligent in- 
terest in elections, to make people want 
to vote, we must change the system so 
that every voter will feel that his vote 
will count, that his candidate stands a 
good chance of election. 

Nominally we have a representative 
system of government in this country. 
Practically, because of our crude meth- 
ods of election, large numbers of vot- 
ers are not represented. Today, even 
if there is no gerrymander, the Repub- 
lican in a Democratic district, and the 
Democrat in a Republican district are 
not represented. Similarly, a liberal in 
a district which has elected a reaction- 
ary and the conservative in a district 
which has ‘elected a Socialist, are not 
represented. 

Bad as the single member district is, 
the block system, where the members 
are elected at large, as are the mem- 


bers of many city councils, is no better., 


The majority of the voters normally 
elect all the members of the representa- 
tive body. A minority of perhaps 45 
per cent. of the voters may be abso- 
lutely without representation. It may 
even happen that if the minority is or- 
ganized and the majority scattered, the 
minority will elect all the members 
and leave the majority unrepresented. 


What the Primary Can’t Do 


The direct primary does not help this 
situation. There is no getting away 
from the fact that under our present 
system a large minority of the voters, 
frequently 40 or 45 per cent., have not 
voted for any successful candidate, and 
might just as well have stayed at home 
so far as affecting the result is con- 
cerned. 

The first great defect of our present 
methods is. that a large minority of 
the voters cannot be represented by per- 
sons of their own choosing. 

The second great defect is that too 
often the voter does not dare vote for 
the candidate he prefers because he is 
afraid of throwing away his vote. He 
votes for the less objectionable of the 
two candidates he thinks have the best 
chance, even though there are one or 
more other candidates who would rep- 
resent much better his political ideals. 





By Charles H. Porter 


If you know all about Propor- 
tional Representation, skip this. 
But if you are a little hazy on its 
workings, or don’t know how 
far and fast it has spread, here's 
a good chance to find out. Mr. 
Porter is on the Advisory Coun- 
cil of the Proportional Repre- 
sentation League. He has writ- 
ten this article specially for the 
Woman Citizen. 

Perhaps the latest movement 
for Proportional Representation 
is the effort to secure its adop- 
tion as the method of election 
to the Board of Aldermen in 
New York City. The change 
has been proposed to the New 
York City Charter Commission, 
and a campaign is under way to 
get P.R. in the new city charter. 
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A natural consequence of this situation 
is that many persons of the highest 
character and ability and of unques- 
tioned public spirit are unwilling to be 
candidates for public office. Against 
the opposition of the machine they 
know they cannot get the majority now 
necessary to elect. 

The only known system of election 
which overcomes all the defects of our 
present system is the method of Propor- 
tional Representation, with the single 
transferable vote. 

The adoption of Proportional Rep- 
resentation requires no radical change 
in our political philosophy. In fact, 
it simply means putting into practice 
the theories of government on which 
this republic was founded. The idea 
back of the single member district is 
sound, that if nine members of a board 
are to be elected, one-ninth of the vot- 
ers are entitled to a representative. But 
the application has been wrong. We 
have taken, as a unit, one-ninth of the 
voters who live in the same geograph- 
ical district, a one-ninth composed of 
voters who cannot possibly be expected 
to agree on a candidate. What we 
should take as a unit is one-ninth of 
the voters who think alike. The funda- 
mental of Proportional Representation 
is this: that each representative should 
be elected by a unanimous constituency 
of voters sufficient in number to deserve 
a representative. And this is accom- 
plished by what is known as the single 
transferable vote. 

As applied to the election of city 
councils, the whole city would be 
treated as one district, and each voter 
would indicate his first choice, his sec- 
ond choice, his third choice, etc., by 
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placing the figure (1) opposite his 
first choice, the figure (2) opposite his 
second choice, etc. 

The first step in the count is to sort 
the ballots into piles according to the 
first choices, and count the first choices. 
We must then determine the number of 
votes necessary to elect a candidate. 
This number is known as the quota. 
Assume that nine members are to be 
elected, and 10,000 votes have been 
cast. The quota would be 1001, be- 
cause this is the smallest number thai 
9 candidates, but not 10, could receive 
All candidates who have received 1001 
first choice votes are elected. 

But some candidates may have re 
ceived more than 1001 first choice votes 
The surplus votes in excess of the quota 
of 1001 received by each of the elected 
candidates are then transferred to the 
other candidates in accordance with 
the second choices indicated. The can- 
didate then having the smallest number 
of votes is declared defeated, and his 
ballots are transferred to the continuing 
candidates in accordance with the 
choices designated. This process is re- 
peated until the number of candidates 
remaining is equal to the number of 
places still to be filled. These are de- 
clared elected and the election is at an 
end. 

The rules for counting may sound a 
bit complicated, but they are easy to 
follow for the election officials, and 
the average voter does not have to both- 
er about them. 


Easy Voting 

The only thing the voter has to do is 
to mark his ballot 1, 2, 3, in the order 
of his choice, and that will be easier 
than now because the voter will have 
to consider only his own preference, 
whereas now he has to consider the 
probable strength of the candidates in 
order not to waste his ballots. With 
Proportional Representation, a man can 
vote his conviction freely because he 
knows that if his ballot cannot help 
his first choice it will be transferred to 
his second choice, etc. 

Proportional Representation consoli- 
dates the primary with the final elec- 
tion, enabling the voter to accomplish 
more in a single trip to the polls than 
in two trips under the present system. 
With Proportional Representation all 
the candidates are on the final ballot, 
the voter has the widest possible choice, 
and nine voters out of ten can be sure 
that their votes will count in the final 
result. 

When Proportional Representation is 
(Continued on page 28) 
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ACE-MAKING, say the economists, 
is a parasitic industry, for it con- 
cerns itself with no necessity, but 

with a purely decorative luxury depend- 
ent on the caprices of the wealthy, like 
chauffeurs, or butlers, or Mah Jong. Is 
Marian Powys, therefore, a parasite? 
She stands foremost among lace experts 
in the United States. 

Expert, like parasite, sounds terrify- 
ing. The one speaks of tortoise-shell 
glasses and a vacuum in place of a 
sense of humor, while the other means 
goggle eyes and a vacuum for a mouth. 
Miss Powys doesn’t look a bit like 
either. She is young and vivid, with a 
cloud of filmy black hair floating above 
her English rosiness. Her hands make 
quick, darting motions of incredible 
lightness as she spreads a spider-web 
scarf, or explains the pattern in a royal 
handkerchief. Once she wrapped her- 
self in a circular Victorian cape that 
dropped to her ankles, and, pirouetting, 
she looked a magic butterfly with cob- 
web wings. 

She wasn’t born a lace expert, nor did 
she grow up holding lace exhibits of 
national importance like her recent one 
at the New York Art Center, but her 
story is nearly as unusual. Marian 
Powys was the daughter of an English 
clergyman with a small income and a 
large family. Jane Austen might have 
written him; indeed one 
suspects him of having 


come alive from the 
pages of her novels. All 
the family care and 


money went into educat- 
ing the six boys, while 


Miss Marion 
Powys, who set her 
heart and mind on 
lace in her Devon- 
shire childhood — 
and made good 





the four girls were supposed to stay 


at home and keep quietly out of 
the way in the best traditional manner. 

They lived in Devonshire, where even 
the children learn to make lace. Miss 
Powys studied and worked on Bucking- 
ham and the Devon Pillow Lace, then 
when she was twenty she went to 
Belgium to learn the ways of Brussels 
and Flanders with needle and bobbin. 
Her dream was to come to the United 
States, where girls were free to make 
their way, and she wanted to come as 
an expert lacemaker. No one had told 
her we were a machine-made and com- 
mercial people who found it easier to 
buy ten yards of imitation Cluny than 
to appreciate one Duchess point. — 

In 1911 she felt sufficiently expert to 
come to New York. She had very little 
capital; she knew a few people. They 
were friendly and politely interested in 
her laces, but that was all. Polite in- 
terest is not famous for its food value, 
and so she had to go home. 

This time she started to learn some- 
thing she knew the United States 
wanted. She rented a typewriter and 


persuaded a choir boy to come and 
read dictation to her. 

Two years later she returned to New 
York, armed with her commercial tool. 
It was much easier to sell than rare old 
lace, and she did office work for several 
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years, until she felt she could surely 
swing a shop of her own. 

To-day she is recognized as an expert 
in all that concerns lace. She makes it, 
mends it, tints it, designs it, and values 
it. She gives lectures on the art of 
appreciating laces, telling their his- 
tories and their adventures. She is con- 
sulted by collectors, and even museums 
have been known to call her into con- 
sultation when they were doubtful about 
a purchase. 

Her tiny room is hung with the most 
fragile cobwebbery. A mantilla of 
Spanish blonde crowds a bridal veil of 
old rose point, a seventeenth century 
altar cloth forms patient background 
for a frivolous scarf of finest Chantilly. 
Lace of royalty, church, and state hang 
everywhere, holding the romance and 
glory of the age in which they were 
created. And in the same medium, with 
the devotion of the old lacemakers and 
the vision of modern artists, Miss Powys 
is trying to hand on the best of our own 
age. 
“But they aren’t interested in new real 
lace.” She shook her head sadly. 
“People regard it as a tradition. instead 
of what it is—a living art. They do 
buy bridal veils, though. and sometimes 
they ask me to design them and make 
them. Then”—her face flashed with 
vivid interest—“I can put all I know 
into a piece of lace, to 
become an heirloom, as 
these have. ‘Those are 
the times I’m sure I'd 
rather work at a ‘para- 
sitic trade,” she 
laughed, “than earn a 
steady income with the 
thoroughly respectable 
typewriter!” 


The fan above, de- 
signed and made by 
Miss Powys, won a 
gold medal at the 
Panama - Pacific 
Exposition in 1915 
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dan 
Mary Anderson 


By Marjorie Shuler 


669 CAN remember the time when I 

i] wanted a red dress. Oh, how I 

wanted that red dress! If I could 

have gotten the money together I would 

have bought it and never cared what 
happened—but I couldn’t get it.” 

There was a tense moment while four 
hundred women leaned forward listen- 
ing to Melinda Scott, each of them 
remembering a time when she had 
yearned for something. 

“I’m not saying it would have been 
wise, you understand ”—yes, they were 
not certain that it would have been wise 
to fill their own unsatisfied longings, 
but they too had longed and lost. 

This was just one of the many mo- 
ments when four hundred women drawn 
from sixty national organizations and 
forty-one states thought and acted to- 
gether at the National Women’s In- 
dustrial Conference with a unity which 
is one of the most significant happen- 
ings in all the woman movement. It 
was a unity free from personality, a 
unity which bore fruits of tolerance for 
the radically opposing points of view 
presented from the platform, and which 
finally brought forth a resolution of en- 
dorsement for the Woman’s Bureau of 
the United States Department of Labor 
and its activities. 

“The conference has been a success 
just as an educational factor,” said Miss 
Mary Anderson, Chief of the Women’s 
Bureau, in an interview at its close. 
“The women will go home with an un- 
derstanding of federal legislation and 
of state legislation which will help 
greatiy in the passage of wise laws.” 

For three days, from January 11 to 
13, in Washington the conference con- 
sidered the problems of the 8,500,000 
women in industry. Should the married 
woman be in industry?—how can home 
work be stopped?—what are the stand- 
ards for women’s wages?—these were 
some of the vital points touched upon. 
And always present, underlying nearly 
every speech and interwoven throughout 
the entire discussion was the controver- 
sial question of special legislation for 
women. 

If 1,000 men to 1 woman now work 
under the eight-hour day, the men by 
trade agreement and the women by law, 
wouldn't the repeal of protective legis- 
lation put women farther down, in the 
scale below men?—demanded propon- 
ents of special legislatién for women. 


a° 


“Legislation for women is unfair to 
their big brothers in industry,” declared 
one of the opponents of the women’s 
legislation. But no summary was any 
more pithy than the question of Miss 
Anderson herself: “ Does equality be- 
tween men and women in industry con- 
sist in identity of method or in 
equivalence of result?” 

The sentiment of the women at the 
conference was overwhelmingly in favor 
of special legislation, not, as one of the 
women put it, “ because we want to get 
anything for women which we do not 
desire for men, but since protective leg- 
islation for men has been declared 
unconstitutional, the best means of aid- 
ing both men and women is to secure 
laws for women.” 

The conference was called to discuss 
the problems of women in industry, but 
no such group of women in the United 
States could come together at this time 
without emphasizing its desire for the 
passage of the child-labor amendment, 
and this the conference did unmistak- 
ably by applauding nearly every ref- 
erence to the proposed McCormick 
amendment. 

The question of the married woman 
in industry was argued pro and con. 
Arguments were advanced by Dr. R. A. 
Spaeth of Johns Hopkins University, 
from the health side, by Miss Mary 
Gilson of the Joseph and Feiss Com- 
pany, Cleveland, from the employer’s 
side, and by Miss Melinda Scott from 
the trade-union side. “ Married women 
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Next time—a story of Mabel 
Walker Willebrandt and what it 
means to be the highest placed 
legal lady in the land. 
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ought not to be in industry,” they said. 
“ But what is to be done.” was asked 
in the discussion, “to relieve the in- 
dividual cases of need until helpful 
legislation is passed?” For that legis- 
lation Miss Sophonisba P. Brecken- 
ridge of the University of Chicago, 
made a thoroughgoing proposal: A liv- 
ing wage for men, based on their own 
needs and those of their wives and a 
standard family of three children; dis- 
ciplinary measures for husbands who 
are unwilling to work, and state aid for 
the wives of those who cannot work. 

“The opponents of minimum-wage 
rates greatly overestimate the cost to 
industry,” declared Mrs. Maud Swartz. 
president of the National Women’s 
Trade Union League. ‘“ Furthermore 
they underestimate the gain from reduc- 
tion in turnover, saving in the time 
which is now spent in conflicts and 
doing away with charity.” 

It was a glowing picture which 
Charles Cheney of South Manchester. 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Miss Gallaher 


By Sarah M. Gallaher 
\ S THE period of time lying be- 


tween the Ides of March and the 

Kalends of November, 1922, has 
passed into the history of Cambria 
County, Pennsylvania, it must be looked 
upon as the era of the most unique 
political contest Cambria has ever 
known. “~ The finest, most helpful thing 
done by women” in this contest was to 
demonstrate how great and far-reach- 
ing may be the results of faith in them- 
selves and the poise to maintain that 
faith and “ carry on” when the conflict 
sweeps them where they know not. Such 
faith it was, indeed, that inspired them 
to launch a woman candidate on the 
troubled sea of politics, seething with 
Gifford Pinchot’s challenge to a sup- 
posed invincible state machine, a 
miners’ strike involving eighteen thou- 
sand workmen in the district, and a 
congressional contest of unprecedented 
bitterness. 

It was the Republican Women’s 
Organization that assumed first respon- 
sibility—an organization numbering 
among its members most of the few 
women seasoned and steadied by old 
suffrage experience and training, and 
never disbanded after the first women 
had responded to the call of the state 
chairman, Mrs. Barclay Warburton, to 
organize for efficient training and serv- 
ice as state, county and local women’s 
organization officials. Within the county 
Mrs. Minnie S. Dibert was their able 
leader. A year earlier, these women 
had taken part in a campaign that saved 
to the bench of Cambria County a dry 
judge. 

Following the census of 1920, a re- 
distribution of lawmakers in Pennsyl- 
vania gave Cambria County a congress- 
man of its own, and two additional 
members of the state legislature. As the 
county already had a state senator hold- 
ing over this year, and three assembly- 
men, the quota became seven. One of 
the new assemblymen was assigned to 
Johnstown (the Flood City). the First 
District, which already had one: the 
other was assigned to the Second Dis- 
trict, comprising the remainder of the 
county, and already having two. Among 
seven lawmakers the thinking women 
of all parties felt that there should be a 
woman and that with two new openings, 
at least one should be immediately filled 
by a woman. 

Lack of ‘experience and precedents 


made the quest for a candidate difficult, 
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but at last a woman having the courage 
of her conviction that “right makes 
might” offered herself, subject to the 
approval of the Republican Women’s 
Organization. The offer, accompanied 
by ‘the quiet assurance, “I shall not be 
worried if I am defeated; I shall not 
be afraid to go to Harrisburg if I am 
elected,” was accepted with enthusiasm 
by all the women, and unanimous in- 
dorsement given by a rising vote of the 
women from the Second District. 

Their zeal, at first most enthusiastic, 
was soon to be tested by the rebuffs that 
came with handling petitions, the ear- 
nest efforts to convince old-line Amer- 
ican men-folks, and every-line foreign- 
horn American folks, and all sorts and 
conditions of neighboring women-folks, 
that a woman may properly be an in- 


An Interview With Allen 


VERY once in a while some one 
E says, “Why don’t you tell us 

something about Russia?” The 
answer lies, of course, in the difficulty 
of finding out just what is true about 
Russia—so conflicting still, and so col- 
ored are the stories. “But the other day 
the Citizen had the privilege of sitting 
down with a man just back from Russia 
who knows how to see—who went for 
the purpose of seeing, and who can 
tell the thing he sees without fear or 
prejudice. He is Mr. Allen T. Burns, 
one of the best-known social service men 
in this country, who has been at the 
head of various great social undertak- 
ings. He is at present the director of 
the National Information Bureau, an or- 
ganization designed to furnish informa- 
tion for American givers and relief 
agencies concerning the conditions with 
which they are concerned. Late in the 
summer the Bureau sent a commission 
into Russia to study the relief work 
there and the need for further Ameri- 
can help, and Mr. Burns himself made 
one of the group. 

Before we let him tell us the things 
he went specially to find out, we asked 
him some of the usual questions—and 
got some unusual answers. And because 
we are what we are, we asked him about 
the women first. Mr. Burns’s answer 
came in a burst of enthusiasm . . 
for their charm, their friendliness and 
general competence. “ Every foreigner 
learns right away,” he says, “if he 
wants direction about the streets or some 
practical information, to ask a woman 
for it—they are so much more definite 
and reliable than the men.” There are 
no discriminations against women; but 
in business and professional life this 
doesn’t visibly amount to very much, 
Mr. Burns reminded us, since the num- 


cumbent of a legislative office. Not 
political principles, but personal prin- 
ciples and professional and business 
success became the real platform. 

One of the high officials of the county 


Bas you : pumnend it? ‘Mies Gallaher is 
herself that woman candidate who won the 
election to the legislature from Cambria 
County. Otherwise, she is principal of a 
successful boarding-school for children at 
Ebensburg, and a highly trained specialist in 
American history. This is the third prize 
story in the “ Citizen’s” election contest. 


Hycaeneeenensnineeenina aununinin mney vuenene Po) 


Farm Women’s Organization asked her 
husband whether he could spare her a 
horse and buggy to cover the miry 
mountain roads of April when she 
should fare forth to circulate a petition 


About Russia 


ber of educated women is comparatively 
small. 

One question brought an illuminating 
terse summary of recent Russian his- 
tory. ‘There have really been three 
revolutions in Russia since the war be- 
gan. First the revolution that overthrew 
the czar, and set up a representative 
government; then the overthrow of the 
Kerensky government by the Soviets, 
and last the revolution—not in régime 
but in policy—of March, 1921, which is 
characterized as the “new economic 
policy ” and is a retreat toward capital- 
ism. Under the confiscatory methods of 
the early Soviet days the farmer was 
allowed to keep only what was neces- 
sary for his own use. So, naturally, 
that was all he produced. Industry, to 
which the Soviets pinned their faith, 
could not maintain itself without a buy- 
ing farmer, and the buying farmer no 
longer existed. That is the simple rea- 
son for the Soviet change in policy. 
They have learned that their economic 
life must be based on agriculture, and 
the whole present trend is toward its 
restoration. : 

“ But it is a change that is being made 
with the maximum of face-saving,” Mr. 
Burns explained. “For instance, taxa- 
tion has been inaugurated, but the meth- 
od is to say that the government owns 
this land or this industry, but it will 
give ninety per cent. of its returns for 
its operation, which of course amounts 
to a ten per cent. tax. All along the 
line there is this process of trying to 
find a formula to effect a change with- 
out making it too conspicuous, for while 
those at the head of the government see 
the necessity for the ‘ retreat,’ there is a 
mass of convinced communist partisans 
to be moved, and the process must be 
slow. The question is, can the change 
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for the woman candidate. Unfor- 
tunately, her husband needed the horse 
and buggy to deliver a pair of pigs re- 
cently sold. Nothing daunted, the good 
lady, who had then but one day at her 
disposal, offered to take the pigs and 
petition together. Her husband con- 
sented, placed the pigs in sacks in the 
back of the buggy, covered them with 
straw, and the petition circulator 
started. After proceeding a mile or 
two over a miserable road, she stopped 
at a farm lane to adjust something, and 
discovered to her chagrin that both pigs 
were missing. Back over the bumpy 
road she went. picking up one pig half 
way, the other so near her home that 
she just escaped her husband’s seeing 
her, and again set out with pesky pigs 
(Continued on page 27) 


T. Burns 


be made fast enough—will confiscation 
be abandoned with sufficient speed and 
thoroughness to permit the restoration 
of economic life? Above all else, for 
their restoration the Russians need a 
foreign loan, and to get it, as the past 
few European conferences have made 
clear, they must not only give up con- 
fiscation, but also settle for their past 
appropriations of foreigners’ property. 

The urge to restore agriculture is be- 
hind the Russian government’s wish to 
export grain even with starvation still 
in the land. It sounds cold-blooded, Mr. 
Burns admitted, but the government’s 
thought is that only by this means can 
Russia regain her own feet and the 
need for help come to an end. “For 
the restoration of agriculture, machin- 
ery, horses and means of fighting pests 
are essential. These things are fatally 
lacking. Draft animals have been re- 
duced to 25 per cent. normal, and in 
many regions there are not even dogs 
left to pull the plows. Here the work 
is done by hand, with a correspondingly 
reduced production. There is no money 
with which to buy machinery and 
horses, and the one resource is the sale 
of grain.” This means, of course, more 
American help now and less later. 

“Not only the government but the 
peasant himself is willing to go to any 
lengths to restore agriculture, ” said Mr. 
Burns. “For instance, we found one 
farmer plowing with two skeleton 
horses—one his, the other a neighbor’s. 
They had sold their crops and “bought 
horses, even though that left them with 
less than enough grain to carry them 
and their families “through the winter. 
They planned to supplement the food 
supply by eating the horses, after hav- 
ing plowed more ground than the year 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Kditorially Speaking 


A Plan for Action in Europe 
\ LTHOUGH for the moment the Administration at Wash- 


ington seems to have rather drawn back from its 

tentative approach to taking a hand in world affairs, 
the country is undoubtedly realizing more every day the emi- 
nent danger of the present situation. It knows with Secretary 
Hughes that we in the United States cannot escape the serious 
consequences of a failure to settle the European tangle. Both 
in the reparations struggle between France and Germany, and 
in the Near East Conference in Lausanne, having an unofficial 
observer present to represent the United States has satisfied 
no one. Judging from results, it has not done the United 
States itself any good, nor have these unofficial observers 
been able to be of much help to anyone. ‘That is not to 
say that Europe does not want the help of the United 
States—what she does not care for is advice. Our moralizing, 
even our suggestions, fall unheeded. The keynote of the situ- 
ation in Europe today is fear. Fear on the part of France of 
a strong Germany, fear that bankruptcy is at hand—fear of 
Russia—fear between all the smaller newly-created nations. 

If the United States is to be effective, she must offer some 
practical reassurance and some material aid. Meanwhile, 
what is the policy of the Administration? No one seems to 
know. Communications from Washington are vague and 
confused and are contradicted from day to day. The country 
is in suspense and the demand for an open, frank and con- 
siructive diplomacy is being renewed with increased force. 
In the absence of a definite plan from the Administration, it 
is heartening to find a clean-cut proposal such as was given to 
the Foreign Policy Association by Pierrepont B. Noyes a few 
days ago. Mr. Noyes was American Commissioner to the 
Rhineland. 

Briefly, the salient points of his plan are these: 

England and the United States, which are the only two coun- 
tries left strong enough either morally or financially to help 
the present situation effectively, should each appoint a com- 
mittee of their ablest men to devise means for stopping the dis- 
astrous march of events and to bring in a plan of economic re- 
construction. For the time being the slate should be wiped 
clean of all reparations and sanctions until a return to normal 
conditions permits a new consideration of the demands of 
justice. More money for reparations can be obtained from 
Germany then than she can be made to pay now; and the sense 
of justice of the United States and Great Britain will demand 
that Germany pay to the utmost of which she would be cap- 
able. Moreover, if France relinquishes reparations justly 
due her, the United States cannot honestly insist that she 
repay all the millions we loaned her to fight a war of supreme 
importance to our own safety. 

Mr. Noyes believes that France would accept the reassur- 
ances that such a defiite plan would give her—if not, he would 
have her forced through economic pressure to accept them. 

As against this plan, the Administration so far has felt 
itself bound to exclude the foreign debts to the United States 
in any such discussion but it is inconceivable that a solution 
can be found without their being taken into consideration. 
The United States can’t ask France to give up payments which 
mean the restoration of homes and fire-sides which have been 
utterly destroyed and refuse itself to give up at least some of 
the payments for supplies we furnished France to enable her 
to continue to fight. Public opinion in this matter seems to 
be moving ahead of political leaders. Mr. Noyes’s plan at 
least offers a clear-cut basis for action, and the overwhelming 
voice of public opinion in the United States is for action. 


Uprooting a Million 
ie Lausanne Conference is moving along, one point 


after another being settled, unsettled and settled again. 

One decision reached within the fortnight would be a 
credit to the Dark Ages. It is to require a million Turks and 
Greeks in the Near East to tear themselves up by the roots 
and move into a new land. By a hard fight the Allies won 
the Turks’ consent to make an exception of the 200,000 Greeks 
in Constantinople; and the 300,000 Turks in Western Thrace. 
which belongs to Greece, are in turn to be left alone. For the 
rest, 600,000 Greeks in Asia Minor and 450,000 Turks in 
Macedonia are to leave their ancestral homes, their mode of 
living, all their cherished traditions, and trade places. As a 
mere detail, it happens that the Greeks who are to move ar 
peasant farmers and the Turks are traders. The question as 
to how the one lot are to fit into the places of the others appar- 
ently hasn’t arisen. The League of Nations is to supervise the 
“ exchange of populations.” 

Who’s to blame? Oh, the Turks, of course. Yes—the 
Turks, plus the powers that have played their game of national 
advantage in the Near East, plus the America that wouldn’t 
come into the situation except for “ unofficial observation.” 
There is just a faint possibility that the stupendous difficulty 
of the undertaking may—if enough time elapses—prevent 
the exchange. 


Why More Women Aren’t Elected 


RE women themselves disappointed at the influence 
A which they have been able to wield in politics? Are 

thev disappointed with the results which their votes are 
bringing about? This question is agitating some of the press 
of the country, and because the Woman Citizen asked a group 
of men recently what they thought about it, some editors have 
jumped to the conclusion that we are disappointed. 

On the contrary, the Citizen believes that the woman vote 
has already exerted a powerful influence on public affairs. If 
it had done nothing more than make the whole question of 
government a subject of discussion and give it the importance 
it has assumed in the public mind, it would be worth the 
entire struggle. Women have asked more questions about 
politics since they have had the vote than men have asked for 
a century. Slowly but surely they are forcing political parties 
and party leaders to take them more and more into consulta- 
tion. Revolution was not expected or desired, but a gradual 
enlightening and improving of party politics is unquestion- 
ably going on. 

There is one keen disappointment however that women are 
experiencing. Both in the United States and England, women 
voters regret that so few women are being elected to represent 
them in governing bodies. The British Parliament includes 
two women, and the present United States Congress two, only 
one chosen at the past election. Some writers have drawn 
from this small representation the illogical conclusion that 
women won't vote for women. It would be more correct to 
say that women do not vote as women. They do not divide on 
sex lines. They are largely members of political parties, and 
while not as easily led as men, they are normally influenced 
by their parties’ choice of candidates. 

It is also obvious that women candidates cannot be elected 
without the votes of men. A congressional district is very 
often strongly Republican or Democratic, and a Republican 
candidate has very little chance of election in a strongly Dem- 
ocratic district and a Democratic candidate has almost no 
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chance of election in a predominantly Republican district. 
The fact is that political parties do not want women office- 
holders, and the dominant party rarely puts up a woman for 
office. Patronage is an asset too valuable to the party organ- 
ization to be wasted on a woman, therefore women candidates 
are usually nominated in districts where they have practically 
no chance of being elected. That some of them have beer 
willing to run even with such a handicap is due to their sense 
of public service. 

The next step for women voters to take is to make sure that 
suitable women candidates are nominated by the dominant 
party in a district where they have at least an equal chance 
with men of being elected. 


No Seeds for Uncle Johnny 
P's the first time in many years free seeds have been 


suppressed, and the Senate deserves a long white mark. 

The House, it will be remembered, voted down an amend- 
ment to the Agriculture Appropriation bill providing funds 
for free seeds. When the bill went to the Senate, seedless, it 
was supposed that the time-hallowed procedure would be 
observed and that after the usual fight seeds would be safe. 
But Senator Lodge made a stern point of order against them, 
was sustained, and despite Senator Heflin’s hints about what 
Uncle Johnny down South would think of the Republican 
party, it is the taxpayers’ money that is safe. Personally, we 
never planted a congressional seed, and have no first-hand 
knowledge of their quality; but apparently it was even before 
our time that really sound experimental purposes were served 
by the free seed distribution. Senator Heflin doesn’t agree— 
he saw this as the one means of spreading choice tomatoes, 
and furthering agricultural science in general. Also he saw 
it as a sort of noble charity to the rural regions, and reveled 
in a picture of “faces about such a splendid repast [of con- 
eressional vegetables] beaming with smiles.” Yet the Senate 
hardened its heart. 

Senator Capper says the farmers don’t want the seeds; but 
after all he’s a publisher. And as a matter of fact, there are 
probably enough Uncle Johnnys in the country who will 
blame the Republicans, to give the Senate’s action the color 
of courage. 


Where the Cable Law Pinches 
T's Citizen has been reproved for not mentioning the 


hardships inflicted on immigrant women by the new 

Cable law, which confers independent citizenship on 
married women. Under the old law an immigrant woman 
married to an American citizen became automatically a citizen 
too. Now she must seek her citizenship through naturaliza- 
tion papers. The difficulties in which the foreign-born wife 
may be involved are set forth in a recent number of The Im- 
migrant, a monthly bulletin published by the Council of 
Jewish Women. For instance—formerly, if such a woman 
upon arriving at Ellis Island had a curable disease she would 
be admitted at once, or treated at the immigration station hos- 
pital. “ Now she will be regarded as an alien and many of 
the privileges granted her will be revoked.” Then, during 
ihe time until her naturalization papers can be obtained, there 
will be the danger of deportation. “Should the woman, 
through accident or at child birth, be taken to a public 
hospital because the citizen husband is unable to pay for her 
treatment in a private institution, is she to be deported as an 
alien who has become a public charge? And, if she is ordered 
deported, can any one view with complacency the terrible 
effect of separation of wife from citizen husband, and mother 
from children who are also citizens?” 

To the question, why should not the woman become at once 
an American citizen, the /mmigrant answers that any one 
familiar with the problems of foreign-born women will under- 
stand the practical difficulties of adjustment in those first few 
years. Modifications of the law are urged that will prevent 
such hardships as these—that will at least prevent the separa- 
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tion of families. The Legislative Counsellor, of Seattle, joins 
in the plea. Through its agency several clauses were sug- 
gested for adoption that would have tempered this new law 
to the foreign-born woman’s conditions. For a “ meantime ” 
measure it recommends that our government should aid the 
voluntary organizations that seek to Americanize these 
women, and that every state should push such work—* pro- 
viding, from school funds, the approved teachers to enter 
liomes, organize little fire-side schools (preferably in the 
school-houses, but perhaps at first in the homes of women 
who are recognized as leaders by their neighbors), and there 
as a friend and neighbor lead these mothers into everything 
that stands for genuine American citizenship.” 

Almost any law must involve at least temporary hardships 
for someone, and it has been felt that the greatest good of 
the greatest number should apply here. As has been said 
before, the idea of Equal Citizenship is spreading—both 
England and France now having it under consideration. Yet, 
in enthusiasm for the principle, we should not overlook the 
possibility of softening the rigors that would lie in holding 
to the letter. The Citizen would appreciate hearing about indi- 
vidual cases affected, and suggested remedies. One _ that 
appeals is the appointment of an Immigration Commission 
that would have power to act in individual cases. And mean- 
time there is the Counsellor’s wholesome idea for immediate 
help—a good idea, anyhow. 


The Twelve-Hour Day 
TT: twelve-hour day in industry is now condemned by 


the best experts, and by the enlightened conscience of 

humanity. Yet Judge Gary says it is not feasible to 
abolish it in the steel industry. One of the reasons he gives 
for retaining it is really an additional reason for doing away 
with it. He says that several European countries which abol- 
ished the long work-day after the war, are now taking steps 
to reintroduce it, because without it they cannot meet the 
competition of the United States, with its longer hours 
of labor! ‘ 

The United States is the richest and most prosperous coun- 
try in the world. For generations it has been our boast that 
working conditions were better here than abroad. When the 
half-starved workers of Europe had been temporarily freed 
from a work day so long that it makes any true family life 
impossible, will it not be a shame if they are forced back into 
it in order to meet the competition of the long hours in the 
United States? 

Independent steel mills in this country have adopted the 
eight-hour day and are still making money. Is it likely that 
the biggest and most flourishing of our steel organizations 
would have to run at a loss without the twelve-hour day? The 
same plea has been made by practically all industries, against 
every improvement urged in the past and now adopted; but 
the prediction has always proved to be untrue.—A. S. B. 


The Klan Way 
W Rouse the final details to be disclosed in the Mer 





Rouge horrors that have disgraced Morehouse 
Parish, Louisiana, enough is clear to furnish another 
indictment of Ku Klux Klan methods. “The man who pro- 
tects the law in such a way that he has to mask to protect 
himself has no place in America,” says the Washington Post. 
The Mer Rouge case is a perfect example of the logical re- 
sults of “ protecting the law” by a secret organization work- 
ing under oath in the dark. Apparently the best of good 
motives lay behind the first intention to clean up the com- 
munity; but proceeding by the secrecy route, through auto- 
cratic organization, it promptly took on an intolerance that 
no absolute monarch of medieval times could have surpassed. 
The demonstration was too costly, but since it has been made 
it should save other communities from the fatal first step. 
It is a desperate situation indeed in which citizens cannot 
find lawful means to clean up their government. 
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A Job for Women 
By Auice HAMILTON 


Assistant Professor of Industrial Medicine 
at Harvard 


have a tender conscience with regard 

to the dangers in industry; that 
when they hear of working men and 
women who are forced to handle poi- 
sonous substances or breathe poi- 
sonous gases they are immediately filled 
with eagerness to do something about it. 
Nobody likes the thought of having life 
made comfortable for him at the ex- 
pense of sickness and even death for 
those who labor to produce the com- 
forts he demands. This attitude of com- 
punction and of eager inquiry as to 
what must be done to change so deplor- 
able a situation meets me whenever I 
speak to an audience on the subject of 
the poisonous trades, and I can never 
satisfy it. That the dirty, heavy, dis- 
tasteful, and dangerous work should be 
performed chiefly by the poorest mem- 
bers of the community and the fruits 
of their labor and of their suffering 
should be enjoyed by the richer mem- 
bers, is a situation so bound up in the 
very warp and woof of our civilization 
that one does not know where to at- 
tack it. 

The suggestion that naturally comes 
to the mind of women trained by the 
Consumers’ League is that there should 
be a widespread refusal to use those 
things which we know are produced at 
the expense of the health of the work- 
ers. None of us would be willing to 
risk dying of tuberculosis in order to 
have a porcelain enameled bath-tub or 
even an automobile; then why should we 
be willing to take these pleasant things 
at the expense of the sand-blasters who 
have little likelihood of escaping tuber- 
culosis? Surely if we all refused to 
buy bath-tubs and automobiles till the 
deadly dust had been brought under con- 
trol, improvements in the factories 
would come with great rapidity. 

This argument is appealing in many 
ways, and yet toa practical person who 
has known industry intimately for many 
years it does not seem applicable to any 
great extent. So many of the dangerous 
trades are concerned with necessities of 
life. The highest rate of lead poison- 
ing I have ever found was in lead 
smelting, but that is an industry one 
cannot boycott. Making and packing 


[ IS safe to say that in general people 


Paris green is the most dangerous of 
the arsenic trades, but Paris green is a 
necessity. 


Yet there is after all a field for this 





sort of indirect reform, as one may call 
it, a reform brought about by the force 
of an awakened public conscience. The 
luxury trades are, so it seems to me, a 
proper subject for close scrutiny and 
even for boycott. If we cannot protect 
the workers in the essential industries, 
we can do much to lessen the dangers 
in the luxury trades by refusing to buy 
these wares until obvious, well-estab- 
lished, protective measures have been 
put in force in the factories. 

















A little before the war, I went through 
the British potteries in Arnold Bennett’s 
Five Towns. They are the most beauti- 
ful examples of factory sanitation I have 
ever seen, and the men and women pot- 
ters are given the most meticulous per- 
sonal care. All this is done to protect 
them against poisoning from the lead in 
the glaze and in the colors, which is the 
great danger in potteries. If any estab- 
lishment uses a glaze with as much as 
5 per cent. soluble lead, it must submit 
to special rules as to the structure of 
the plant, for no wooden floors are al- 
lowed, only smooth, tiled or cement 
floors which are flushed with water at 
the end of the day. No glaze dust is 
allowed anywhere; no splashing or scat- 
tering on floors and benches; no dry 
sweeping or dusting. The employer 
must provide and wash and mend full 
suits of working clothes and caps for 
all men and women in the glaze rooms. 
At the lunch hour the workroom must 
be left, the employee must divest him- 
self of working clothes, scrub his hands 
and nails in warm water, wash his face, 
rinse his mouth, and go to a lunch room 
where provision is made for hot food 
and drink. Once a month a physician 
examines each worker and if he sees any 
sign of lead poisoning that worker must 
be shifted to non-lead work. 

This condition is directly due to an 
aroused public opinion in England. The 
potteries used to be notoriously dan- 
gerous; cases of lead colic, palsy, con- 
vulsions, insanity, and blindness were 





no rarity in those Staffordshire towns. 
Then English women began to say that 
they would not use lead glaze; the, 
demanded leadless table and toilet war 
and so many potteries were opened t: 
supply this demand that the lead-usin; 
establishments felt the effect. The agi- 
tation was carried to Parliament and 
finally stringent rules were passed regu 
lating the industry and reducing to ; 
minimum lead poisoning among th: 
potters. 

Now what of American potteries? 
made a study of them in 1911. At tha: 
time, without any records to consult 
simply using the information that | 
could get from physicians and hospi- 
tals, I found 144 cases of lead poison- 
ing among the men and women em- 
ployed in the two chief pottery fields 
during the preceding year. This made 
a rate of about one person poisoned to 
1014 employed; the rate for the women 
was 1 to 7. During this year the Brit- 
ish rate was 1 to 89 employed. How- 
ever, now the contrast is much greater. 
The United States Public Health Service 
published in 1921 a much more thor- 
ough study of lead poisoning in 92 
potteries in Ohio, New Jersey, West 
Virginia, and Pennsylvania. Their phy- 
sicians examined 1,809 workers, 373 of 
them women, and found evidence of 
lead poisoning in 13.5 per cent. The 
last detailed report of the British Fac- 
tory Inspection Department, that for the 
year 1913, gives the rate among potters 
as 0.9 per cent., which is just one fif- 
teenth of the American rate. 

The grounds for this great contrast 
are clearly given in the Public Health 
Service report. In the first place, the 
glazes are rich in soluble lead contain- 
ing from 10 to 50 per cent. No leadless 
glaze was found in use. Glaze dust is 
not controlled. Dry sweeping is al- 
lowed, even during working hours. In 
not one single plant is a separate mod- 
ern washroom provided. “In many of 
the plants the workers wash either in 
basins removed from the racks or in 
troughs used for washing the ware and 
ware boards, but as the glaze from these 
troughs is collected for further use they 
are not allowed to wash with soap be- 
cause the soap would ruin the glaze. 
In quite a number of plants, the dip- 
pers and dippers’ helpers (women) are 
known to wash their faces and arms 
with the sponges which are used to 
clean the sides and edges of the dipping 
tubs.” The employer has no concern 
whatever with the provision of working 
clothes nor lockers. In only five plants 
is there a rule against eating lunch in 
the glaze room, and in three of these the 
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rule is not observed. No medical ex- 
amination of the workers is made, no 
effort to diagnose lead poisoning in its 
early stages, and no instruction is given 
the workers regarding the proper ways 
of protecting themselves against lead 
poisoning. 

Glazed table and toilet ware, glazed 
tiles and bowls and vases are luxuries. 
If English women can bring about safe 
conditions in their potteries, American 
women should be able to do as much. 
This suggestion has recently been made 
to the National Consumers’ League and 
has been accepted by them. I hope that 
their efforts will meet with a ready re- 
sponse from women outside of the 
organization as well as those who be- 
long to it. 


Wanted—More Women 
By Mary Vina CLaRK 
Well-known Social Worker and Writer 


“OME years ago, at an ill-attended 
S and unquorumed meeting from 
which reporters were excluded, I 
coined, or rather small-changed, a 
phrase which gave me a brief hour of 
unwelcome notoriety in the headlines 
of the papers the following day. Speak- 
ing of the then Chief Executive of my 
state and his man-fashioned selection of 
women for appointment to public offices, 
apparently on the principle that any 
woman was persona grata to all women, 
I flippantly remarked, “All women look 
alike to him.” I never heard how this 
phrase pleased the Governor, but it 
pleased the reporters only too well, as 
I learned to my cost the next morning. 
In states where woman suffrage is at 
least several years old governors and 
legislatures and mayors are learning 
slowly but surely that there are women 
—and women. All women no longer 
look alike to the statesman and poli- 
tician of these more enlightened com- 
muniffés. Nor is it always now a first 
requisite for public office that a woman 
be a wife and mother immersed in her 
own domestic affairs—which seemed to 
be one of the principles of selection in 
earlier days. The intelligence of most 
of the leading lights in these favored 
states and cities has been further illumi- 
nated by the perception that there are 
women as well as men actually expert 
in certain of the benevolent enterprises 
that are maintained by every progressive 
state, women who have devoted large 
parts of their lives, some of them full- 
time working hours, to the study of such 
subjects as labor, education, health, 
charity, and the civil service. 

As I write, this is the time of year 
when governors, legislatures, mayors 
and other officials take up or resume 
duties interrupted by the two months of 
strenuous preparation for election day 
and the two months’ rest required to 
recuperate from the ardors of the cam- 
paign. It is the time when terms of 


ofice of appointive servants of the state 
and city generally expire. It is, there- 
fore, the time when women interested in 
a proper representation of women on 
state and city boards and commissions 
should be most alert. 

Every prominent organization of 
women concerned with good government 
should have a committee on appoint- 
ments to keep track of these expirations 
of term, and of vacancies occurring 
through the resignation or death of 
members, and be ready with lists of 
properly qualified women who can be 
suggested to fill vacancies where women 
should be appointed or retained. 

It is hardly possible to speak of 
changes in the quality of women ap- 
pointed to public office, for this is a con- 
troversial question; but the question of 
quantity, while less important, is a mat- 
ter of easily ascertainable facts and 
figures. 

As an example of the need of such 
committees to safeguard the interests of 
women, take the experience of New 
York, the largest state in the Union, and 
in some ways a typical state. When 
women gained the suffrage in 1918 there 
were on the boards of managers of the 
fifteen state charitable institutions in 
operation, caring for some twelve thou- 
sand men, women and children, one 
hundred and thirteen individuals, of 
whom eighty-six were men and twenty- 
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seven women. During the terms of the 
first two governors since that time, one 
a Republican and one a Democrat, the 
number of women managers was in- 
creased to thirty-six and the number of 
men decreased correspondingly to seven- 
ty-seven. During the past two years the 
number of women has been decreased to 
thirty-three and the number of men in- 
creased to eighty. During the past year 
the one woman who had been a member 
of the Public Health Council since the 
organization of the council was replaced 
by a man. Six vacancies occurring on 
the State Board of Charities, a body of 
twelve members, were all filled by men, 
notwithstanding the letters, telegrams 
and personal calls from representatives 
of women’s organizations requesting 
that one or more women be appointed 
to fill these vacancies, and the submis- 
sion of the names of women trained and 
experienced in social work, and repre- 
sentative of the three great religions and 
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of various types of welfare activities. 

Let the women’s organizations organ- 
ize properly for this important work. 
Let them win public respect and support 
by standing not merely for women as 
women, but for women with substantial 
training, specific experience, breadth of 
view and capacity for hard work. Let 
them make the men realize that no two 
women look alike to women, and let 
them help the men to discriminate as 
clearly among women as they do among 
their fellow men. 


Teachers Cheer Up 


By Laura L. AMBLER 


Teacher of English at the University 
of Nevada 

OT long ago there were sixteen 

hundred substitute teachers in 

the Chicago public schools. 
Former teachers, who were married, 
had families and had not taught for 
many years, became classroom recruits 
so that the education of thousands of 
children might be continued. If this 
indicates the acuteness of the teacher 
shortage suffered by the country since 
the war, no doubt school authorities 
and parents everywhere are lending an 
eager ear to the news that the aver- 
sion of the modern college girl to the 
teachers’ vocation is passing. 

The factors in the resurrection of 
the pedagogical profession—according 
to Miss Ethel Breed, secretary of the 
Columbia College appointment bureau, 
are business depression and the fact 
that the salaries of teachers have been 
raised about one-third. 

“The teaching profession,” said Miss 
Breed, “finding itself destitute, realized 
that if it were to keep competent work- 
ers in its ranks a radical increase in 
salary would be necessary. An effec- 
tive solution was worked out by pay- 
ing teachers one-third more than was 
offered them a few years ago. Now 
university instructors receive $1,500 to 
$2.200 a year; assistants to heads of 
departments receive $2,500. 

“Of course school teaching is 
a much pleasanter occupation, with 
more agreeable work, hours and asso- 
ciations than positions in the business 
world offer,” Miss Breed added. 

Until recently, interviews with col- 
lege seniors did not reveal the same 
attitude on their part. Many young 
women, until influenced by the recent 
raise in salaries, looked upon teaching 
as a last resort when choosing an in- 
teresting way to earn their living. 

Thirty-two per cent. of the young 
women who graduated from Barnard 
College a year ago planned to teach. 
This was an increase of three per cent 
over the preceding year. Records as 
far back as 1890 show that fifty-eight 
per cent of the graduates of that col- 
lege are engaged in some sort of paid 
occupation and that pedagogy drew 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Federal Measures the League Supports 


— national organizations of women were represented 
at the hearing on the child labor amendment before the 
sub-committee of the Senate Judiciary Committee on January 
10. Twelve joint resolutions have been introduced giving 
Congress the power to limit or prohibit the labor of children, 
and one joint resolution granting to Congress the power to 
prohibit interstate commerce in commodities which are the 
products of child labor. In discussing this (S. J. R. 262), 
Miss Grace Abbott, chief of the Children’s Bureau, held that 
the resolution could not include all such products, nor could 
it apply to all industries, such as the mercantile trades, tele- 
graph companies, etc. While it is similar to the Federal 
statute recently declared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court, “ The law,” said Miss Abbott, “ was enacted for the 
protection of childhood and not to keep the channels of inter- 
state commerce pure.” 

Four resolutions were discussed at the hearing. Miss 
Abbott, as principal witness, under cross-examination pointed 
out the differences in phraseology and the advantages and dis- 
advantages of such differences. S. J. R. 232 is the measure 
which was drafted by the committee organized for the pur- 
pose last summer, which included representatives of govern- 
ment bureaus, women’s organizations, and labor groups. 
Comparing S. J. R. 232 with the other resolutions under dis- 
cussion, it was Miss Abbott’s opinion that the term 
“employment ” used in S. J. R. 262 and 200 was undesirable, 
as it is often difficult to prove “ employment ”; “ labor,” how- 
ever, is easy to establish. The chief objection to S. J. R. 256, 
also discussed at the hearing, is that the resolution names 
the industries which will be affected by the amendment. Inas- 
much as only a limited number of industries are listed, the 
proposed amendment would not cover many of the offending 
industries today, nor any of those which may undertake to 
exploit child labor in the future. 

The principles embodied in S. J. R. 232 were favored by 
most of the persons appearing before the committee who had 
given the subject consideration. Mrs. John Jay O’Connor, 
chairman of the Child Welfare Committee, spoke for the 
National League. 

There is no change in the status of the following measures: 


Kahn-Jones, H.R.11490: Providing for the transfer of the work of 
the Inter-departmental Social Hygiene Board to the Department 
of Justice. 

The Voigt Bill, H.R.8086:- To prohibit the sale of filled milk in 
interstate or foreign commerce. 

Sterling-Towne1, S.1252-H.R.7: Creating a Department of Educa- 
tion, etc. 


Sterling-Lehlbach, §.13-H.R.8928: For reclassification of the 


Federal Civil Service. 

Fess Amendment, H.R.22, $.416: Providing aid to states for the 
physical education of children. 

Ball, S.1616: For the elimination of prostitution in the District of 
Columbia. 

Capper-Focht, H.R.7088, $.2040: Providing for compulsory school 
attendance in the District of Columbia.—AW. 


Commercial Treaties and Policies 

The writer of this summary at the Williamstown Conference pre- 

fers not to sign her name. 
HE DISCUSSIONS led by the Hon. William S. Culbert- 
son, vice-chairman of the Tariff Commission, had a 
peculiar importance because of the centering of interest on 
the increasing powers of the Tariff Commission in the last days 
of the debate on the tariff bill. Among the achievements of 
the present Congress has been the passage of a protective 
tariff bill which includes the establishment of a system where- 
by the President can adjust tariff rates within certain limits, 
on recommendation of the Tariff Commission. The object of 
this plan is said to be the removal of tariff adjustment from 
the field of politics, so that it may be placed on a 
scientific basis. 

In view of these facts it was reassuring to the members of 
the conference to see that Mr. Culbertson is a man of wide 
information and learning, a man to inspire the greatest con- 
fidence. Dr. Adam Shortt, of Canada, who was a round-table 
leader, spoke publicly of Mr. Culbertson’s accuracy and fair- 
ness of statement. 

It was agreed that tariffs are the index of foreign relations 
of one country to another and the weapons whereby friendly 
or unfriendly policies are carried out. They form the basis 
of commercial treaties and policies, but their importance is 
not recognized by the general public. Had the present tariff 
been examined in the light of its effect on the rehabilitation 
of Europe it might have been somewhat modified. It might 
also be examined with profit to show its connection with 
prevention-of-war activities. 

The commercial policy of any country has to do with the 
quest for monopolies of raw materials and for markets for 
them and for the products of industry. When these efforts 
lead to conquest of land for the establishment of colonies, 
to coercion of weaker peoples in order to obtain exclusive 
concessions, or to the investment of capital in economically 
backward countries—these efforts are a menace to world- 
peace. 

The “ open door” has been our commercial policy in our 
dealings with countries of varying degrees of dependency, 
but we have not always lived up to it ourselves. Nearly one- 
half of the earth’s area consists of colonies, and a substantial 
percentage of the rest of it is subject to limitations and re- 
strictions by outside political units. Therefore the dickerings 
over their commercial regulation form the chief part of 
international discussions. Now, the “open door” policy 
means that whatever import or export duties, port dues, or 
other charges there may be, shall be applied equally to the 
commerce of all nations, including the nation in political 
control. It does not imply the absence of any restrictions. 

The United States has insisted on the application of this 
policy to certain areas, but her own policy of preference in 
the Philippines may easily be represented as less liberal than 
that of any other country. She should oppose the extension 
of colonial empires without a guarantee for the maintenance 
of the open door. Since the peace conference and the inven- 
tion of mandate areas, she has insisted on equality of treat- 
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ment in these areas. It would seem as important, however, 
to devise some means of enforcing the policy in the areas 
where it applies. 

There are three types of tariff policy in the political de- 
pendencies of the world. The first is tariff assimilation, or 
making the tariff of the colony the same as that of the nation 
in political control; the second is the preferential tariff under 
which duties are so arranged as to give preference to the goods 
of the governing country, and the third is the “ open door.” 
The nations which have practised the policy of the open 
door are Germany, Great Britain, and the Netherlands; but 
since the loss of her colonies by Germany the tariff policies 
of those colonies have been established by the Allies. They 
are now mandate territories and have been classified as fol- 
lows: Class A tends to provide for the open door; under Class 
B the open door is established by the peace treaty, and under 
Class C, the differential tariffs of the mandatory are extended 
to the mandate. 

At the end of his final round table conference Mr. Culbert- 
son made the following suggestions: 

The United States should proceed to negotiate a series of 
new commercial treaties. With many important nations we 
have no commercial treaty, and in the case of many nations 
ihe treaties are antiquated and ill-adapted to the new economic 
and financial conditions of the world. In revising old and 
negotiating new commercial treaties we should adopt the 
unconditional form and interpretation of the most-favored- 
nation clause. We shall thereby establish a basis on which to 
insist upon equality of treatment in foreign markets, and by 
which concessions in our tariff that may be granted through 
negotiations will automatically be extended to other nations 
and discriminations be prevented. The most that any nation 
should ask for, or deserves, is equality of treatment. The 
unconditional most-favored-nation clause is simply an appli- 
cation to intercourse between nations of the open door or 
equality of opportunity principle adopted by our government. 

As a supplement to this treaty policy we should place in 
the hands of the President the power to impose additional 
penalty duties on the whole or a part of the commerce of 
any nation which discriminates against our over-seas com- 
merce. Not only should we grant to other nations equal 
treatment in our markets but we should also use our eco- 
nomic power to insist that foreign nations grant us equality 
of treatment. Additional duties applied at the discretion 
of the President and in a degree to fit each case will remove 
many discriminations, open or concealed, which could not 
be so easily reached by the slower method of negotiating 
general treaties. This provision of law, it should be noted, 
does not make unnecessary the negotiation of commercial 
lreaties. Treaties are desirable because by means of them 
there may be developed a continuity in policy. Security 
of commercial relations may also be established over a 
period of years. We should endeavor to negotiate special 
treaties in settlement of outstanding disputes. The so-called 
Yap Treaty between the United States and Japan is an ex- 
ample of what is needed, and there are many other issues 
which could be settled in a similar manner. 

The United States should oppose the further extension of 
colonial empires unless the extension is accompanied by 
guarantees for the maintenance of the open door. Expe- 
rience in the Congo and elsewhere points to the need of 
great care in defining the scope, and selecting the working, 
of such guarantees. The United States should oppose the 
modification and abrogation of existing open-door agree- 
ments. We should decline to recognize the principle that 
the assumption of a protectorate over a territory in which 
all powers have enjoyed equal rights, especially those in 
which the enjoyment of such rights was guaranteed by 
treaty, entitles the protecting power to establish preferential 
duties in its favor. We should insist also upon the open 
door in all mandated areas including those falling under 
Class C. In all mandated areas we enjoyed equal commer- 
cial treatment before 1914 and as a result of our participa- 
tion in the war we should not be less well off now than we 
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were at that time in these territories. In addition, the very 
essence of the mandate principle is that of equal commercial 
opportunity. 

The policies proposed, however, will not reach many of 
the most serious problems of international commercial pol- 
icy. Discriminations, especially between colonies and 
mother countries, involve large political as well as economic 
questions and should preferably be considered in an inter- 
national conference on commercial policy. The object of 
such a conference should be the fullest consideration of the 
advantages which would accrue to all nations from the appli- 
cation of the principle of equality of treatment and the open 
door, in all colonial possessions and dominions as well as 
among nations. (See address by W. S. Culbertson at the 
tenth annual meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, May 16-17, 1922.) Among the questions dis- 
cussed in this round table conference which might be con- 
sidered by such an international conference are the follow- 
ing: 

(1) Unfair competition in international trade, including trans- 
portation and communication. 

(2) Equal opportunity of access to the raw materials and fuels 
of the world, especially those found in colonial, and other unde- 
veloped areas. 

(8) Equal opportunity of access to markets, frequently defeated 
by tariff discriminations and other forms of preference and trade 
monopoly. 

(4) Equal opportunity for the investment of capital in the de- 
velopment of economically backward parts of the world. 

Following the analogy of the Conference on the Limita- 
tion of Armaments, nations in the interest of their own 
security should adopt certain principles to govern their eco- 
nomic relations with one another and also establish inter- 
national machinery for seeing that the principles adopted 
are carried out. 


The Packers and the Public 


HE Packer Control Law has been in operation more than 

sixteen months. We may now ask what it has accom- 
plished. The only answer so far published is in two reports 
issued by the Secretary of Agriculture: his annual report 
of November 15, 1922, and a report made to him by the 
Packers and Stockyards Administration. The Secretary 
states that 78 stockyards have been made subject to his juris- 
diction; that 1,075 market agencies and 3,436 dealers at 
these markets are registered as required under the law; that 
resident market supervisors have been assigned to 19 of the 
stockyard markets; and that general rules ard regulations 
governing stockyards and market agencies and dealers have 
been adopted. 

Eight formal complaints have been issued. With one ex- 
ception all of these complaints have been against stockyard 
companies and market agencies. One complaint involved 
Armour’s methods of buying live stock at its private stock- 
yards at Kansas City. The most important complaint ap- 
parently was the one which resulted in stopping a boycott 
on the part of old-line commission companies against farm- 
ers’ co-operative commission agencies at the St. Louis stock- 
yards.* The other six formal proceedings involved stockyard 
and market agencies where certain rates and charges were 
considered too high. 

Both the Secretary and the chief of the Packer and Stock- 
yard Division report that those subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Secretary have shown a disposition to co-operate in 
the enforcement of the act and that many practices have 
been corrected without formal proceedings. One such prac- 
tice involving one of the packers is mentioned—selling but- 
ter in 15-ounce cartons and thereby misleading the consumer 
into believing he was buying a fuJl pound. Another in- 
formal conference involved livestock commission men who 
were induced to correct such practices as filling their own 
orders out of consignments to themselves. 

The League of Women Voters, from the consumer’s point 
of view, welcomes the inauguration, either through formal 
or informal action, of practices which assure producers a 
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fair market. However, consumers are measurably disap- 
pointed to find virtually no mention of efforts to remedy the 
conditions which resulted in the enactment of the Packer 
Control Law. 

It is reported that the Packer Control Act has resulted in 
an increase in the number of independent packers, and in 
the volume of their business; also, that the business of the 
independents in the main is more efficiently operated than 
that of the big packers. On the other hand, facts brought 
before Congress indicate that in the past twenty years the 
big packers have absorbed about 75 of their competitors, 
thereby reducing competition and promoting the tendency 
to monopoly. 

Judging from past history, far-reaching mergers not infre- 
quently result in less efficiency and economy, yet the public 
has recently been informed that Armour and Company have 
submitted to the Secretary of Agriculture, plans for the 
acquisition by Armour and Company of the physical assets 
of Morris and Company. This deal would involve approxi- 
mately $30,000,000 and would reduce from five to four the 
number of the big packing companies which already largely 
control the food supply of the nation. The Secretary has 
been advised by the Attorney General that the Packer and 
Stockyards Act does not require the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to advise the packing industry about such transactions 
in advance of their consummation. It is therefore expected 
that the consolidation will go through as planned. One 
reason assigned for the merger is that it will make for 
greater efficiency and economy. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission, however, in its report on the meat-packing indus- 
try, challenged the efficiency of the packers and supported its 
contention by undisputed figures. It published data show- 
ing that the independent packers were making a higher rate 
of return on their investment without charging the public 
more than the five leading packers, for service for each 
dollar of sales. 

Before the passage of the Packer and Stockyards Act it 
would have been the duty of the Federal Trade Commission 
to investigate the proposed merger, but, by the terms of that 
Act, the Federal Trade Commission was unnecessarily re- 
moved from further jurisdiction over the packers except 
when requested by the Secretary of Agriculture to investigate 
and report. It is possible, therefore, that, in the absence of 
an amendment to that Act, any attempt by either house of 
Congress to obtain a report from the Federal Trade Com- 
mission on packer activities will ultimately be held unauthor- 
ized. It is unfortunate that the one organization of the gov- 
ernment which has thorough knowledge of the packing 
business through its prior investigations, which is fully 
equipped with competent experts and attorneys, and whose 
official responsibility requires it to see that business is con- 
ducted fairly and in the public interest, should at this time 
be debarred from appropriate activity. 

Senator LaFollette has introduced a bill (S. 4110) to 
restore to the Federal Trade Commission its former juris- 
diction over the packers by amending the Packers and Stock- 

_yards Act. A resolution (S. Res. 389) has also been intro- 
duced in Congress by Senator Norris, directing the Federal 
Trade Commission to investigate the proposed merger of 
Armour and Co. and Morris and Co., to report to the Senate 
whether the combination of those corporations is in viola- 
tion of law, and to determine to what extent such a merger 
will tend to eliminate competition in the purchase of live- 
stock, and to increase the consumers’ cost of living. 

A serious question illustrated by the proposed packer 
merger and presented to the public by pending legislative 
measures, is whether we should strive to keep alive the old 
competitive system or should permit that system to give way 
to the control of production and distribution by trusts, more 
or less regulated by the government. It is to be remem- 


bered that monopoly stifles individual initiative, modifies the 
accepted theories of supply and demand, dictates prices, and 
is always directed toward private profit. 

There have been numerous attempts under the Sherman 
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Anti-Trust Law to dissolve monopolistic combinations which 
1estrain trade, also to regulate such combinations, but under 
both experiments trusts flourish and in various ways com- 
petition continues to disappear. An American economist 
recently said: “ Monopoly now prefers regulation. It is a 
guarantee against competition and government ownership.” 

Some foreign countries have established the practice of 
limiting the profiteering of business combinations by enter- 
ing into active competition with them until normal condi- 
tions are restored. One Premier of Queensland, Australia, 
has said: “It is the policy of the government to encourage 
private enterprise, but when private effort takes the form of 
monopoly the government steps in.” 

In this country repeated business mergers and their grow- 
ing domination over the nation’s supplies and distribution, 
are causing the question to be insistently asked, What is to 
be the final policy of the American public in this important 
field which so vitally affects living costs?—-MaBeL Cory 
Costican, Chairman Living Costs Committee. 


Shall the Flag Follow Business? 


Ege of the topics for discussion in the national conventio: 
at Des Moines has been planned under the title o! 
“Shall the Flag Follow Business?” The women of th 
League appreciate the courage and pioneer spirit of the busi 
ness men of America who go into remote and backwar 
countries and build up commercial enterprises valuable alik: ; 
to their own country and to the country to which they tak« 
their energy and their capital; nevertheless, they are some 
times alarmed at that particular type of business attitude t 
which Mr. Kipling’s line “Somewhere east of Suez” refers 

It is inevitable that no matter what the terms of a con 
cession may be, if a foreign nation repudiates such grants 
and outrages the representatives of United States business 
enterprise, our State Department will be called upon, and 
doubtless will yield to the clamor for protection and even 
vengeance. It has happened in the past, both in our country 
and in other countries, and it is a matter upon which we not 
only must have a national policy, but a policy understood 
and endorsed by a majority of the voters. 

Ordinary people are now asking themselves how we ever 
got into Haiti and what the city bank and the trolley car have 
to do with it. We do not like, unless it is a fair and just 
claim, to be heard demanding oil rights in international con- 
ference where great humanitarian interests are at stake. Still 
less do we want to find ourselves slandering a courageous 
and innocent group of business men and refusing them 
national support to which they are entitled, or, on the other 
hand, springing to the defense of our national honor when 
it is only a doubtful business deal which is involved. At all 
events, clear thinking and right decision can only be obtained 
by a fair and open discussion of what our policy should be 
and what our responsibilities actually are—RutH Morean, 
Chairman Committee on International Co-operation to Pre- 
vent War. 



























The Future of Women in Politics 





5 or FUTURE of women in politics will be one fraught 
with much responsibility and full of great opportunities 
for service. Women will, first of all, attain equality in the 
political parties. They will be given equal representation 
with men on important and minor committees; they will 
reach a point where their influence is acknowledged, their 
wishes respected, their advice and help frankly and openly 
sought. It will be considered strange not to consult them, 
not to use their ability, resourcefulness, and enthusiasm in 
party management and in political campaigning. They will 
be not simply tolerated, as at present, but will enjoy the 
confidence of men and will be encouraged to co-operate in 
the planning of policies and programs and in the execution 
of every kind of constructive work. 

There will be many women office-holders in the future and 
they will hold office, not because it is deemed expedient to 
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give members of their sex positions of trust, but because 
the fact will be recognized that there are many offices that 
women can fill more acceptably than men and that there is 
certain work along educational and welfare lines for which 
women are peculiarly fitted by temperament and training. 
There will be a stronger union between women’s organiza- 
tions in the future for non-partisan government work and 
for remedial legislation. The need for women to rally 
strongly to the support of both is now felt and in the coming 
years thousands of women will be found working harmoni- 
ously and earnestly for good results along these lines. There 
will be widespread knowledge of public questions and gov- 
ernment problems in the future among the general run of 
unorganized women, this being achieved by their organized 
sisters’ dissemination of such knowledge, and this will result 
in a larger proportion of women going to the polls to vote, 
and in a more intelligent use of the ballot by those who do 
vote. The future of women in politics will, I feel sure, be 
a bright one, since women will grow more accustomed to 
the assumption of big responsibilities and more clear as to 
the special work they can do for their communities and for 
the race.—Mary Garretr Hay, Chairman N. Y. C. League. 


With Leagues and League Leaders 
$ CO-OPERATION with the State Normal School at 
W 


illimantic, the Connecticut League held its third large 
citizenship school, January 10. The preceding schools were 
at Yale and at Trinity. Beginning in February, the League 
will issue to its 4,500 members a weekly legislative bulletin 
giving news of the progress of the three major bills the 
League is working for—development of the child hygiene 
division of the state board of health under the Infancy and 
Maternity Act, nine-hour day for women in industry, and 
eligibility of women for jury service. The Connecticut 
League. it is interesting to know, devoted one whole session 
in its recent annual convention to finance and began the 
session with a luncheon at which Miss Katharine Ludington, 
national treasurer, talked on “Taking the Curse off Money- 
Raising.” Fairfield County pledged its quota in a charming 
little ballet arranged by Mrs. Samuel C. Shaw, of Redding. 
Pan with his pipes played to a graceful nymph representing 
Fairfield, when the dance was interrupted by a tall, white- 
draped figure, laurel-crowned and bearing a shield with 
the words “We need $3,000.” It was Connecticut appealing 
to Fairfield, and Fairfield was much cast down till eleven 
white bulging money-bags, each topped by a smiling face 
with the name of a town beneath it, came into view. Fairfield 
was overjoyed when she saw that each of the eleven towns 
of the county had sent part of the state quota and the little 
scene ended with a merry dance to the strains of the “ Star 


Spangled Banner.” 


HE New York City League has published a primer chart 

of city government which is already proving useful in 
high schools. It is a folding sheet about 28x34 inches, with 
graphic presentations clearly printed, outlining the old 
mayor-council form of city government, the new mayor- 
council form, the commission form, and the city-manager 
form. Elected officers are represented by rectangles, ap- 
pointed, by circles, and each chart-picture has beneath it a 
table of the advantages claimed for the particular form of 
municipal control it depicts, and the disadvantages. 


USTICE FLORENCE E, ALLEN, of Ohio, has written to 
Miss Elizabeth Hauser, secretary of the National League, 
asking her to communicate to the League’s executive board 
her appreciation of their message of congratulation on her 
election to the Ohio Supreme Court. She adds: 
“By far the pleasantest thing about the campaign has been 
and still is the sympathy and co-operation of fine women and 
your letter is one of the most significant indications of that 


sort of sympathy.” 
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HE VIRGINIA LEAGUE, in convention at Alexandria, 

January 24-26, held its open sessions by invitation in the 
rooms of the Chamber of Commerce in the old Braddock 
House, which masks the historic Carlyle House. One evening 
session was devoted to international matters and an address 
from Miss Ruth Morgan, another to national affairs, with 
Miss Belle Sherwin as chief speaker, and the third to state 
affairs. Yesterday was Washington day and the Virginia 
League was informally entertained at national headquarters. 


RS. JAMES P. ANDREWS, of the Hartford League, is 

stimulating interest in the foreign-born citizen and is 
making naturalization an impressive ceremony. The judge 
of the circuit court thinks so well of her undertaking that at 
a recent court session he asked her to address newly made 
citizens on the honor and duty of being Americans. Her talk 
followed the administration to them of the oath of allegiance 
and turned what is usually a mere formality into a solemn 
and memorable occasion. 


RS. MILLICENT T. SMITH, formerly president of the 

St. Louis County (Missouri) League and now a repre- 
sentative from the county in the state legislature, will work 
to provide for children in the country the same educational 
advantages city children enjoy. A part of her plan is to 
establish high schools at strategic points and let the trans- 
portation of pupils thereto be paid for by the county. 


HE MARYLAND LEAGUE expects to make an annual 

event of the women’s fair held in Baltimore, December 
15 and 16, and to develop it later into a short-term’ college 
course in household engineering. The exhibits at the first 
fair included all manner of labor-saving devices and samples 
of all the various handicrafts Maryland women have become 
expert in. 


VHE Kalamazoo (Michigan) County League has appointed 

a committee to lay before churches, factories and the 

board of education a plan to have every bell and whistle 

sound on election day hereafter, to remind voters of their 

duty. Less than one-third the registered voters of the county 
are said to have voted last fall. 


ISS MADORAH DONAHUE, of the Maryland League, 
will head a committee to prepare for publication sum- 
maries of the social hygiene lectures lately delivered in Balti- 
more. Social hygiene chairmen everywhere will be interested 
in the booklet. 


HE Pennsylvania League resumed on January 18 its series 

of inter-county conferences and luncheon round tables in 

Philadelphia. Last winter a thousand women from the south- 
eastern counties of the state attended similar conferences. 


RS. HERBERT KNOX SMITH, president of the Con- 

necticut League, is a justice of the peace in Farmington. 
Her office empowers her to perform marriage ceremonies and 
she will donate all wedding fees to the League. 


* HE Nebraska League’s legislative program for this session 

of the legislature includes acceptance of the Sheppard- 

Towner Act, better marriage laws, and removal of the party 
circle from the ballot. 


HE youngest member of the League is a little daughter of 
Mrs. Walter DuBois Brookings, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Education, who was born December 17. 


HE making of laws for the molding of human lives and 
happiness is the most solemn responsibility that can be 
undertaken.—Mrs. F. I. Williams, New Orleans League. 


RRANGEMENTS are under way for a three-day citizen- 


ship conference under League auspices at Bryn Mawr 
College, April 5-7. 














Beatrice Forbes-Robertson Hale 
EATRICE FORBES-ROBERTSON 
HALE, one of our contributing 
editors, is here from her English home. 
She is planning a lecture tour through 
the eastern states, Buffalo, Chicago, and 
as far west as Omaha, returning to New 
York March 23 in order to sail for 
England in April. Mrs. Hale has just 
completed a new book, “What’s Wrong 
With Our Girls?” (Stokes), and the 
majority of her lectures will be based 
upon this theme. 


Credit for Camp Fire Girls’ Work 
f Gamertig colleges throughout the 
country—among them the University 
of Southern California, Northwestern 
University, Cornell University, and 
Syracuse University—have added a 
Camp Fire course to their curriculum, 
giving a. diploma for satisfactory work. 
This will be a great help to the Na- 
tional Camp Fire Girls by interesting 
the college students in the Camp Fire 
work and by supplying trained super- 
vision to the camps. 


Chief Lucy 

HE Kaw Indians of Oklahoma have 

elected a new chief—Mrs. Lucy 
Tayiah Eads. Mrs. Eads—now known 
as Chief Lucy—is the wife of a white 
man, has two children, and will be the 
first person to hold the chieftainship of 
the tribe since 1908, when former Chief 
Washunga was frozen to death. It is 
reported that she will immediately take 
action to press the claim for $15,000,000 
which the Kaws believe the government 
owes them for land in Kansas. 


What Gender Is Person? 
RITISH COLUMBIA is interested in 
the gender of the word person when 
applied to jury duty, and is hoping that 
an amendment will be passed shortly 
clearly defining it as neuter, thus allow- 
ing women to serve. 


An English-American Lawyer 
M®. A. S. WILSON—English-born 
and American by marriage—is a 
practicing lawyer in Brooklyn, New 
York. Mrs. Wilson is the first English- 


born woman to be admitted to our bar. 


Another Honor for Mrs. Booth 
RS. MAUD BALLINGTON BOOTH 


—known the world over for her 
work with the Volunteers of America— 
has recently received the Napoleon Hill 
Golden Rule Medal. This is a medal 


awarded periodically to persons for 
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conspicuous service to mankind. It was 
presented to Mrs. Booth on the steps of 
New York’s Public Library. 


In New York State 

AS president of the State Civil Service 
4% Commission, Mrs. Charles Bennett 
Smith of Buffalo becomes the first 
woman to head a department in the gov- 
ernment of New York State. Mrs. 
Smith has been a member of the com- 
mission since 1919, 

Frances Perkins, who during 1919-21 
was a commissioner of the State Indus- 
trial Commission of New York, has 
again been appointed a member of the 
Industrial Board under Governor Smith. 
Miss Perkins, through her work with 
the Consumers’ League, Committee of 
Safety and State Factory Investigating 
Commission, is exceptionally well fitted 
for the position. 

For the first time in the history of the 
state there will be a woman Deputy At- 
torney General. She is Miss Jule Jenney 
of Syracuse, and her duties will be to 
handle child-welfare litigation. She was 
appointed by Attorney-General Sher- 
man. 

New York has a good start for 1923 


in women officeholders. 


‘Miss Brooks—Alderman 


LOUCESTER, Massachusetts, has 

elected its first woman alderman— 
Miss Martha N. Brooks, who was the 
only woman candidate running against 
eighteen men. Miss Brooks is a gradu- 
ate of Wellesley, a specialist in indus- 
trial research, and was at one time 
president of the Gloucester Equal Suf- 
frage League; later of the Gloucester 
League of Women Voters. She is an 
active prohibitionist. 


Belated Election News 
| gee wage has a postscript to add 
to its previous election report: 
three women registers of deeds—Carrie 
S. Piper of Anoka County, Ruth Bullard 
of Chippewa County, Thora Fossum of 
Freeborn County; one judge of probate 
—Myrtle Hovland of Polk County; one 
clerk of court—Minnie Boe of Polk 
County; one treasurer—Elsa Obst of 
Ramsey County; and one clerk of 
Supreme Court—Grace Kaercher. 

And now we wish to apologize. De- 
spite all our care with election news, 
one victory eluded us. Miss Marion 
Griffin of Memphis, Tennessee, Demo- 
cratic candidate for State Representa- 
tive, won the office, but we never told. 
We carried her name as a candidate, and 
there we left her. Miss Griffin was 
elected against an independent ticket. 















She is modest and gives as the reason: 
“I was fortunate enough to be on the 
regular ticket and also endorsed by the 
independents.” 


Mrs. Alice Meynell 
_ English suffrage circle, and the 
literary world at large, has suffered a 
great loss by the death of Mrs. Alice 
Meynell. Mrs. Meynell was an ardent 
suffragist, devoting her life to the frec- 
dom of women. Her literary works, 
both prose and poetry, were of the finest 
and greatly admired by Rossetti, George 
Meredith and Coventry Patmore, who, 
after reading them, retracted his state- 
ment that no woman could write. 


Food Profiteering Stopped 

USTRALIAN women have banded 

together to eliminate food profiteer- 
ing, so says the Vote. The organization 
is known as the Housewives’ Association 
and was recently formed in the State of 
Victoria. It has a membership of 75,000. 
Already they have forced down the price 
of sugar, milk and cream, and purchased 
the berry crop of the state, completely 
routing the fruit trust. 


Children Play While Mother Works 
.: HILE has passed a national law, so 

we are told by a Bulletin of the 
Pan-American Union, which requires all 
factory owners employing more than 
fifty women to provide day nurseries for 
the children of their operatives. It is 
reported that one factory in Santiago 
opens its nursery to children up to the 
age of five or six. 


The First Woman Jury 
N December, in Laramie, Wyoming, a 
bronze tablet was placed on a 
shabby old building to mark the spot 
where, during March, 1870, the first 
woman jury served. It was placed by 
the Jacques Laramie chapter of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
and one of the speakers was Dr. Grace 
Raymond Hebard of the University of 
Wyoming, nationally known for her suf- 
frage and feminist activities. It is only 
a warehouse now—this old building— 
but it had a past even before it became 
a courtroom, for it originally housed a 
gang of desperadoes, who were finally 
hanged by a local vigilance committee. 
This was in the very infancy of the ter- 
ritory when the coming of the railroad 
brought lawless elements and it took 
both the men and women of the better 
class to maintain law. 
A Grand Jury was empanelled in the 
early part of March, 1870, with the 
names of six women—the first women, 
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Wyoming says, ever to be summoned to 
serve on such a jury so far as any rec- 
ords are available. They were a world 
wonder, and the object of much news- 
paper ridicule. One couplet read: 
Baby, baby, don’t get in a fury; 
Your mama’s gone to sit on a jury. 
But they were highly complimented by 
the judge when they finished their 
duties. 

The most celebrated case of the petit 
jury that followed was a trial for first 
degree murder. Of the women sum- 
moned, two asked to be excused, al- 
though as Dr. Hebard said in the 
Laramie Republican murder was not 
then considered as serious an offense as 
cattle stealing. This jury deliberated 
two days and nights, with a woman 
bailiff (the first on record, by the way) 
in front of the women’s quarters. The 
first ballot, disclosed long years later, 
showed one woman voted for murder 
in the first degree, two women for mur- 
der in the second degree and three for 
manslaughter; while the men were three 
for manslaughter and three voted not 
guilty. The verdict was manslaughter. 

The next justice after the one who 
summoned this jury was an anti-suffra- 
gist and prohibited the selection of 
women as jurors—and the practice has 
never been resumed. 


Another Honor 


ISS CAMILLA TREADWELL, of 

Albany, New York, for eight years 
a nurse overseas, has received the New 
York State Distinguished Service Cross. 
Miss Treadwell, who was with the 
American Red Cross during the war, is 
said to have received the largest num- 
ber of war decorations awarded any 
woman in New York State. She was 
wounded several times in action. 


Winnifred Mason Huck 
RS. HUCK, the Illinois congress- 
woman for the present short term, 
is campaigning for the seat of the late 
Representative Mann. A special election 


will be held February 27. 
Advanced Finland 


N the recent elections in Finland nine- 
teen women were elected members of 


the Riksdag. 


Danish Income Taxes 

DEPUTATION has approached the 

Folkthing requesting that the in- 
comes of Danish husbands and wives be 
taxed separately instead of jointly. At 
present the punishment for default of 
payment is the suppression of electoral 
rights, and it is to safeguard women 
against the possibility of losing their 
vote that the question has been raised. 


Belgium Also 

Not to be outdone by England, we 
learn that a Belgian woman barris- 

ter, Mlle. Paule Lamy, has made her 

début in the Assize Court of Brussels. 


Adopted in Forty-one States 
UST in case the item has eluded you, 
forty-two states have adopted the 
provisions of the Sheppard-Towner act. 
Twelve did this by action of the legisla- 
tures, while in the others, the Governor 
acted. 


Madison’s Register of Deeds 
NOTHER woman register of deeds 
specially reported to us is Mrs. 

Mary Russell of Madison, South Dakota. 


Belgian Woman Engineer 
LLE. MARGUERITE MASSART, 
of Brussels, has received an 
engineering diploma in that city. Mlle. 
Massart, according to the Vote, is the 
first Belgian woman to be awarded such 
a diploma. 


La Voix Des Femmes 

A PARIS feminist magazine, La Voix 
des Femmes, is now appearing as a 

daily—and is said to be the first fem- 

inist daily paper in any country. 
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How’s Your Treasury? 


Tae Women’s Civic Club of Cleve- 
land Heights, Ohio, received a fine 
big check from the Woman Citizen for 
commissions and bonuses on December 
subscriptions taken by the Club. It 
topped the list for the month, with the 
Monongalia County League of Women 
Voters at Morgantown, West Virginia, 
coming in second. Doesn’t your club or 
league need extra money in its treasury? 
Write the Woman Citizen, 171 Madison 
Avenue, New York, for details. 
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At the Hague 

T the meeting of the Women’s In- 

ternational League for Peace and 
Freedom, held at the Hague last month, 
over 350 delegates from the League 
were present, with fraternal delegates, 
both men and women, from many other 
organizations. In all, twenty countries 
and 111 organizations sent delegates. A 
correspondent of the Manchester Guard- 
ian who was present says that “it was 
more a demonstration of a very intense 
and widespread demand for a new 
peace that should be a real peace than a 
conference,” and the resolution passed 
at the end summarized this demand. 
This resolution was for the calling of a 
World Congress of States “ through the 
instrumentality of the League of Na- 
tions, of a single nation, or of a group 
of nations, in order to achieve a new 
peace ”—this Congress to include both 
sides of belligerents in the world war 
and neutrals. The basis of the resolu- 
tion was the conviction that the treaties 
are contrary to the Armistice terms and 
inconsistent with the spirit of the League 
of Nations as expressed in the Preamble 
of the Covenant. The “ penal nature” 
of the treaties was criticised. 
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Delegates who came from the En- 
tente countries agreed to co-operate in 
making representations about repara- 
tions and the withdrawal of the armies 
of occupation, which among other 
things “eat up the indemnities.” In- 
cluded in the Conference’s resolution 
was “the sweeping suggestion that the 
best solution would be to abandon alto- 
gether both indemnities and inter-allied 
war debts and make the restoration of 
all the devastated area a matter for in- 
ternational agreement.” 

Three delegates—Miss Jane Addams, 
Mlle. Jeanne Mélin and Miss C. E. 
Marshall—set out on the conclusion of 
the Conference to visit the Scandinavian 
countries, France, and England, to pre- 
sent the declarations of the Conference. 


Its Second Anniversary 
‘ie Women’s National Republican 
Club celebrated its second birthday 
at a luncheon held in New York on Jan- 
uary 13, with representatives present 
from about twenty states. Despite its 
youth, the club is said to be the largest 
women’s political club in the United 
States. At this luncheon the Woman 
Republican made its début—a four-page 
New York State bulletin, the outcome of 
a campaign publication, which has now 
been put on a subscription basis. 


General Federation Notes 
By Lesste STRINGFELLOW READ 
Leone the formal opening of Gen- 


eral Federation Headquarters at 
Washington, D. C., this month, the na- 
tional capital is destined to become the 
center of activities of clubwomen of the 
world. For the General Federation has 
representatives in eighteen foreign 
countries in addition to its fifty state 
units. 

Simultaneously with the establish- 
ment of Headquarters a movement was 
launched by the Federation’s newly 
created department of International Re- 
lations for the promotion of friendly 
relations among the women of all 
civilized lands. 

United States Government officials, 
including members of the Cabinet, and 
the Supreme Court, various foreign Em- 
bassies and of both houses of Congress 
attended the opening reception. Before 
the official opening the General Federa- 
tion board of directors were received 
by President Harding at the White 
House as well as by the heads of the 
various government departments and 
bureaus. 

Two past presidents, Mrs. Philip 
North Moore, now president of the 
American Division of the International 
Council of Women, and Mrs. Percy V. 
Pennybacker, head of the Department 
of Americanization in the Federation, 
together with many national officers, 
assisted Mrs. Thomas G. Winter in re- 
ceiving. Assisting variously elsewhere 
were the seven department chairmen 
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and the director of Headquarters, Miss 
Lida Hafford, a Southern girl by birth 
and breeding, a Republican in politics, 
and a nine days’ wonder in capability. 
Upon her young shoulders rests the re- 
sponsibility not only of caring for a 
forty-room establishment which will 
give to clubwomen of America visiting 
at Washington, “Hotel service with 
home atmosphere,” but of conducting 
a bureau of information on every sub- 
ject for women all over the world, a 
lecture bureau which will eventually 
supply every state with the best artists 
upon request, and which expects later 
to supply traveling libraries to every 
state dealing with subject matter per- 
taining to the Federation’s seven depart- 
ments of work. 

The rooms were in gala attire for 
the “ big night,” with soft music from 
a hidden orchestra and flowers every- 
where. Some of the roses were a gift 
from the Paris Woman’s Club. Among 
the confections were some sent by the 
California Federation. The assemblage 
was brilliant and the service was fault- 
less. 

Forty-seven of the fifty state federa- 
tions were represented. 

The headquarters, 1734 N Street, N. 
W., which is now the official home of 
the two million or more members of the 
General Federation, is architecturally 
one of the treasures of Washington. It 
will be a monument to the administra- 
tion of Mrs. Winter, whose brain-child 
it was. 

To its purchase price of $100,000, 
fifty thousand dollars more will be 
added for maintenance and additional 
furnishings, this sum to be raised during 
the coming year by the two vice-chair- 
men, Mrs. W. F. Jennings of Florida, 
and Mrs. Walter Perham of Montana. 
Already more than $15,000 of the addi- 
tional $50,000 has been pledged. Any 
group within the Federation that wishes 
to furnish a room in addition to its 
state pledge may do so at the following 
cost: third floor rooms, $1,000; fourth 
floor rooms, $750; fifth floor rooms, 
$500. 

Already the house is charmingly 
furnished, and contains art treasures too 
numerous to mention here. The draw- 
ing room was designed by the former 
owner, Mrs. John J. White, and is the 
work of Albert Herter of New York. 
The hangings were woven on his looms 
and the panel decorations are his own 
handiwork. There are Herter panels 
also in the dining-room. Among the 
treasures of the house is an inlaid table 
which came from the castle of the 
Bishop of York, a Savonarola chair and 
stool, a desk of Indian teakwood, and a 
stairway light of special beauty de- 
signed by L. Picault. ; 


yo the woman who sent us a copu of the 
Advocate of Peace please write again? Her 
letter is lost, hopelessly. The substance of 
our answer isn’t important but it is important 
that there should be an answer. 


Your Business in Washington 
(Continued from page 9) 

in the matter of negotiations for interest 
rates, etc. Senator Smoot, member 
of the Debt Funding Commission, said 
recently that Congress would be asked 
soon to pass legislation broadening the 
powers of the Commission. 

With all this undercurrent of foreign 
relations, the Senate has been compet- 
ing within itself in the matter of farm- 
relief legislation. Three distinct groups 
have been trying to forward farm leg- 
islation. First, and most radical and 
sweeping, have been the bills of Sen- 
ator Norris of the Agricultural Com- 
mittee, which would have the Govern- 
ment go into grain financing on a 
huge scale. Second, the Lenroot-An- 
derson bill reported by the Banking 
Committee, containing a program of 
farm relief more conservative, but still 
distinctly class legislation. Third, the 
Capper Bill for co-operative loan asso- 
ciations and other credit extension for 
farmers, which was the most conserva- 
tive of the three measures, as well as 
constructive. The Banking Committee, 
which hastened to act on farm legisla- 
tion after the wild moves of the Norris 
group, brought out both the Lenroot 
and Capper measures in lieu of hold- 
ing them in the Committee until one or 
the other survived. Senator Capper is 
daily expecting a vote. 


Where’s the Shipping Bill? 

Note the absence of the Shipping Bill 
in the daily reports. What a furor 
over this only a few weeks ago! One 
would have thought it was the only 
prospective law! It has passed out of 
hearing. Even Chairman Jones of the 
Commerce Committee, only now and 
then attempts to obtain the right of 
way. The other day, he wanted a 
unanimous-consent agreement for limi- 
tations of debate upon the ship subsidy, 
but Democratic objection killed it. 
There is but one thing that has unan- 
imous right of way in the Senate and 
that is work on appropriation bills, 
which has gone forward more rapidly 
than usual. The Senate has tried to 
keep up with the House. When the 
time for adjournment comes, there may 
be small matters like shipping legisla- 
tion left over, but, with the appropria- 
tion bills finished, for which this Con- 
gress was called, the Congressional con- 
science will have been satisfied, and the 
gentlemen can go home. The House, 
too, has been docile in the matter of 
the Budget. The Budget has had smooth 
sailing. In nearly évery instance, Con- 
gress, instead of increasing the appro- 
priations, has decreased them for the 
sake of economy. Only one important 
item has been raised, and that is a mere 
bagful of twelve million dollars of 
what is known as Rivers and Harbors 
work, 

Congress had this week a pleasant 


reminder of adjournment in the read- 
ing of a will which left $500,000 to be 
used to build a summer White House 
which shall be a replica of the Execu- 
tive Mansion, within fifty miles of 
Washington. Pleasant but not very 
practicable. Also by way of diversion, 
Representative Stedman of North Caro- 
lina introduced a bill to erect a me- 
morial to “ The Faithful Colored Mam- 
mies of the South,” to be a gift from 
the Jefferson Davis Chapter of the 
United Daughters of the Confederacy, 
all of which has lent color to a de- 
spondent atmosphere. And so have th: 
Pueblo Indians in their gala costumes, 
appearing before the Senate Publi 
Lands Committee to plead for land 
rights and protection for the tribe 
And so has Mrs. Winnifred Mason Huc! 
when she made her maiden speech pro 
posing a Constitutional amendment re 
quiring a referendum vote before wa’ 
could be declared. And Senator Cap 
per, who has been studying and con 
sidering the introduction of an amend 
ment to the Constitution, standardizin: 
divorce laws. throughout the United 
States. Tentatively, this amendment 
the work of Senator Capper and Mrs 
Edward Franklin White, Chairman of 
the Legislative Department of the Gen 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
reads: 

“That the following article is pro- 
posed as an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States, which shall 
be valid, to all intents and purposes, 
as part of the Constitution when ratified 
by the legislatures of three-fourths of 
the several States. 

“The Congress shall have power to 
make laws which shall be uniform 
throughout the United States on mar- 
riage and divorce, the legitimization of 
children, and the care and custody of 
children affected by annulment of mar- 
riage or by divorce.” 

As a matter of fact, in review, it 
has been a miscellaneous week. If we 
were to tabloid the interesting news, it 
would run like this: 

The National Industrial Conference 
of Women, the first of its kind to be 
called by any Government in the world, 
was held under the auspices of the 
Women’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor, with notable success. Represen- 
tatives came from all over the country. 

President Harding appointed the 
“dirt farmer” to the Federal Reserve 
Board, but the appointment has not 
met with general approval. Milo 
Campbell, the appointee, is more or less 
an honorary member of the Board. 

The Ohio delegation in Congress has 
agreed to support Representative Long- 
worth for the position of Republican 
Leader in the next Congress, taking the 
place of Mr. Mondell. Those whose 
minds do not go along with the Ohio 
delegation think he would be a jolly 
leader but lazy. 
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The matter of a Constitutional 
amendment prohibiting states and mu- 
nicipalities from issuing tax-exempt 
securities has made little headway in 
the House. Secretary Mellon recently 
sent a letter urging the amendment and 
declaring that the present liberal sys- 
tem is bringing about a “ menacing in- 
crease in the debts of the states and the 
nation.” 

Washington tried to set itself up as 
a proper model of traffic safety not 
long ago by an elaborately organized 
Safety Week. The accidents have grad- 
ually increased at an appalling rate. 
Mrs. David Jayne Hill was killed yes- 
terday. There are many residents of 
the capital aroused and ready for a 
movement which will vigilantly report 
all motor carelessness to the police. It 
is generally agreed that Washington is 
one of the most congested spots with 
a low factor of safety. Congress has 
been aroused considering the situation. 

Senator Carraway has continued his 
sharp attack upon the Administration 
of the Federal Veterans’ Bureau. Gen- 
eral dissatisfaction in this quarter has 
resulted in a general shake-up in the 
Bureau. Representative Frear of Wis- 
consin has proposed a new soldiers’ 
bonus, to be paid for by again putting 
the excess profits law in the statutes. 

Senator Wadsworth, New York, has 
had the satisfaction of marshalling rep- 
resentatives of various organizations to 
the Senate Judiciary Sub-committee, 
where they argued in favor of his reso- 
lution which requires the submission 
of Federal Constitutional amendments 
to a popular vote before they could be 
acted upon by state legislatures. This 
is a slap at Prohibition. 


Industrial Women Confer 
(Continued from page 12) 


Connecticut, representing the National 
Manufacturers’ Association, painted of 
factory life. Mr. Cheney’s opinion is 
that factory work has been a great step 
in the progress of women because of 
the larger opportunities it has given 
women for “ social contacts.” “ Wom- 
en are paid less than men,” he said, 
“because they shift more, lose by ab- 
sence about twice as much time as men, 
often have to be assisted or supple- 
mented in their tasks by men, and are 
sensitive and require extraordinarily 
tactful and kindly treatment and much 
personal consideration.” 

Against this were the statements of 
such figures in the industrial movement 
as Mrs. Florence Kelley, general secre- 
tary of the National Consumers’ 
League; Miss Mary Van Kleeck, direc- 
tor of industry studies for the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, and Mrs. 
Raymond Robins, president of the 
International Federation of Working 
Women, who outlined factory condi- 
tions which need improvement. 

The conference developed no animus 


toward anyone, certainly not toward 
employers. Again and again labor 
speakers themselves pointed out the de- 
sire of many manufacturers to have 
right working conditions in their plants. 
These men who are better than the law 
requires, suffer greatly when their prod- 
uct is put into competition on the mar- 
ket with that of employers who reduce 
their overhead by working their women 
employees 72 instead of 48 hours a 
week and pay them $9 instead of $14 
a week. 


SOLIHULL 

66M HE radio of last year as com- 

pared with this year is about 
like comparing a wheelbarrow to a 
Pierce Arrow.”—Mr. Sisson said it in 
the House of Representatives recently, 
and we were glad our radio experi- 
ment began this year. One of us 
stayed home to hear that first pro- 
gram, given at ten o’clock A. M. on 
January 12th, from the Ridgewood 
Radiophone Station WHN. She liked 
it. Did any of you?. Here’s the pro- 
gram given on the second Friday—a 
good sample of what will happen 
every Friday morning hereafter. Tune 
in on WHN—at home or your neigh- 
bors on the 26th, and then write us 
about it. Is it good for the Citizen? 


“Women Headliners.” 

“Shall We Have Jury Service for 
Women?” 

“Women Who are Mothering the 


World.” 
“The First Woman Head of a State 


Commission.” 
“ Shall the Women of France Vote?” 
“Do Children Eat Enough?” 
“Women’s Share in World Peace.” 


INVITE 


Then there were such direct repre- 
sentatives from the employer group as 
Miss Merica E. Hoagland of the Dia- 
mond Chain and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, who led the discus- 
sion in opposition to protective legis- 
lation and who declared that it was an 
invasion of the rights of the individual 
to legislate the number of hours the 
individual might work. 

Miss Hoagland summed up the case 
against protective legislation for wom- 
en. She said: 

“Through the series of studies of 
‘Women in Industry,’ being made by 
a state federation of business and pro- 
fessional women of which I am a mem- 
ber, the conviction is growing stronger 
and stronger that regulation through 
the co-operation of owners, managers, 
and those employed, is far preferable to 
the proposed protective legislation, im- 
posed without the consent of the ma- 
jority of those affected by it, and exe- 
cuted by tax-supported, more or less 
autocratic bureaus or commissions. 

“While it seems to some of us un- 
desirable to repeal at one fell swoop 
the protective legislation enacted for 
women in the past, it also appears not 
only desirable but quite necessary that 
henceforth labor legislation shall be 
equally applicable to adult men and 
women.” 
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It was Miss Hoagland also, during the 
discussion of woman’s double job, who 
declared that if women are compelled 
to be equal wage earners with men, 
men should share in the housework. 
Miss Julia Lathrop, former chief of the 
children’s bureau, who with Miss Grace 
Abbott, present chief, shared much of 
the interest of the conference, replied 
that it was very interesting to consider 
the “cultivation of the gentle art on 
the part of men of interest in the af- 
fairs of the home, but that it has 
nothing to do with the economic situa- 
tion which confronts us.” 

Miss Anderson herself received an 
unmistakable tribute of faith and con- 
fidence on the part of the women at the 
conference. And at the opening ses- 
sion there was a sympathetic and un- 
derstanding speech from James J. 
Davis, United States Secretary of Labor, 
who said among other things that the 
need is clearly demonstrated for 
thorough consideration of the problems 
which confront these mothers and po- 
tential mothers of our citizens of the 
future. Upon the right solution of 
these problems depends our very exist- 
ence as a nation, the Secretary added. 

The interest of the large national or- 
ganizations of women was shown in the 
fact that the presiding officers, after the 
first sessions when Miss Anderson and 
Edward J. Henning, Assistant Secretary 
of Labor, were in the chair, were drawn 
from their ranks. Mrs. Ellis Yost, leg- 
islative representative of the National 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union; 
Mrs. Thomas G. Winter, president of 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and Mrs. Maud Wood Park, 
president of the National League of 
Women Voters, were the presiding offi- 
cers, and for the dinner which concluded 
the conference Miss Lathrop acted as 
toastmaster. 

At that final meeting much stress was 
laid on the need for women to enforce 
women’s labor laws. The speakers 
pointed out that women had proved 
their usefulness on boards, commissions 
and bureaus, and that when it came to 
the wages, salaries and working condi- 
tion of the eight million working women 
of the country, there was every reason 
to demand women’s point of view. Miss 
McDowell, of the Chicago University 
Settlement, recommended that schools 
and colleges give courses in training for 
women as public officials, especially for 
factory inspectors. 

As the meeting was a conference and 
not a convention, its value lay in the in- 
terchange of ideas rather than in the 
formulation of programs. In the open- 
ing speech Miss Anderson said such a 
conference should serve “not only to 
focus attention on the problems in- 
volved, but to help in the development 
of policies and standards for the effec- 
tive employment of women in industry.” 
It both developed and crystallized such 
standards as will certainly be proved 
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during the coming months in the indus- 
trial programs which the organizations 
there represented will adopt. 


The Bookshelf 


Shoes of the Wind—Hilda Conk- 
ling (Stokes, 1922) : The second volume 
of poetry from the charming mind of a 
small girl. Older and more conscious 
than her first songs, they are at once 
more awkward and more lovely. Al- 
ways they hold the fascination of her 
waking mind. 

The Driver—Garet Garrett (Dut- 
ton, 1922): A vivid story of a powerful 
railroad welder cut on the pattern of 
Harriman. Technical in its description 
of the way businesses are made and un- 
made in Wall Street, but so simple, 
straight-forward, and picturesque that it 
lives even for a non-economic reader. 

Neighbors Henceforth—Owen Wis- 
ter (Macmillan, 1922): Sketches, in- 
terviews, incidents in the France that 
Germany did her best to ruin. Crowded 
with personalities, doughboys, and 
statesmen, peasants and generals, they 
picture the present vividly, and wistfully 
forecast the future. 

Spinster of this Parish—W. B. Max- 
well (Dodd, Mead, 1922): Why Emme- 
line Verinder, gentle and faded spinster, 
said emphatically, “It is only the very 
strongest characters that can brave pub- 
lic opinion. Believe me, I know.” An 
exceptionally good story full of ro- 
mance, adventure, quaint humor, and 
fine character portrayed. Simple and 
utterly believable for all its strangeness. 

Last Poems—A. E. Housman (Holt, 
1922) : It is more than twenty-five years 
since “A Shropshire Lad” was first 
published, and it is still being reprinted. 
Now comes another slender volume, fit 
to be the successor of that early book. 
For lovers of the first, there can be no 
higher praise for the second.—M. A. 

We Are Here—Why?—Edna Wads- 
worth Moody (Marshall Jones, Boston, 
1922): The subtitle is “A Study of 
Life’s Meaning,” and the author brings 
to her difficult task years of earnest 
study and experimentation in the in- 
terrelations of mind, body and spirit, 
and their possibilities. The wife of a 
well-known chemist, she has herself 
studied science extensively,’ has re- 
cently spent two years of work in her 
husband’s laboratory, and approaches 
her subject from the scientific angle. 
The book, three hundred pages of 
close, absorbing reading, illuminates 
mind control, suggestion, will-direc- 
tion, reincarnation, occultism, fitting 
them into an _ intelligible unitary 
scheme. Not every one will be able to 
follow all of her conclusions. But no 
one who gives himself to the book sin- 
cerely will close it without inspiration 
to apply its findings in his own experi- 
ence. Not the least of its values is sound 
advice on health—a type of advice that 
makes one ashamed to be ailing. 





Allen T. Burns 
(Continued from page 13) 


before, and from the new crop to pur- 
chase another horse—hoping that the 
new crop would be sufficient so that 
both man and beast might live.” 

In numberless instances the Russians 
have shown a wonderful will to help 
one another. Russian charities there 
are, of course, but Mr. Burns hadn’t 
much to say for their efficiency. The 
thing he meant was—the whole army 
voluntarily giving a day’s ration per 
month for relief; and the big-hearted 
way in which the peasants have taken 
in the orphans. . . . 

“The orphans—those terrible stories 
are all true, then?” we asked. And in 
his characteristic unexaggerated way 
Mr. Burns sketched a picture beyond 
grasp. A picture of hungry children, 
with no adult along, traveling by scores 
and hundreds about the country as one 
place after another is reported to have 
a little more food. Then the or- 
phanages, many of them temporary 
makeshift affairs, tumbledown, and 
quite without windowglass in that bitter 
winter—heatless, with a provision for 
one meal a day only. “In one place I 
saw an orphanage with 350 children 
which had just eighteen blankets. The 
children slept in relays and the waking 
ones were kept running a good deal of 
the time for warmth. One single gar- 
ment, usually cotton—a chemise or a 
nightshirt—is the normal clothing for 
each child, and hundreds are literally 
naked. They are too weak to cry much.” 

It is a question whether the policy of 
feeding children only, and not children 
and adults together, is really merciful. 
If such children are merely saved alive, 
with no homes, no parents, they have no 
chance of any normal sound develop- 
ment of body or spirit. And besides, 
Mr. Burns points out, the system of sav- 
ing children alone plays into the hands 
of the Soviets, which are glad to seize 
the opportunity to make the children 
the wards of the state and instil their 
doctrines early. 

The rest, for lack of space, must be a 
medley. One surprise, among Mr. 
Burns’s answers to general questions, 
was his belief that, generally speaking, 
the people of Russia do not want an- 
other change in government—not so 
much from love of communism as from 
dread of upheaval. And another was 
his statement that life is about as safe 
there as anywhere else—so far as vio- 
lence is concerned; except that, this be- 
ing a revolutionary government, a 
counter-revolutionist is not regarded 
with tolerance. As to any alliance be- 
tween Russia and Germany, Mr. Burns’s 
answer is, “ potential only ”; but he re- 
ports that for business the Germans are 
very much on the job, and stocks of 
German goods are pouring in. His esti- 
mate of the Russian people—naturally 
a broad generalization—took account of 
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great possibilities, undeveloped, and as 
a special phase of that undevelopment, 
an extreme of emotional unrestraint 
that means an appalling sexual immor- 
ality. Any race, he points out, that has 
a 90 per cent. illiteracy, is still a race 
in its childhood. 

From Russia Mr. Burns went also 
into Greece, in order to estimate the re- 
lief need there. Another tragic situa- 
tion, but by way of comparison Mr. 
Burns says, “Dollars to Russia for 
dimes to Greece.” Eight hundred thou- 
sand refugees—mostly women, children 
and old men—from Asia Minor and 
Eastern Thrace are scattered through 
the mainland and the Aegean Islands. 
For the half million who are wholly 
dependent, the Greek Government was 
able for two months to provide food, 
with a little help, but the burden had 
later to be shared by the American Red 
Cross. The need of housing is acute, 
and a suggestion of the National Infor- 
mation Bureau was tentatively accepted 
by which Greek relief funds would help 
provide temporary shelter and Ameri- 
can money replace it in buying food. 
Mr. Burns said he saw a theatre in 
Athens where each box was the home 
of an entire family, while hundreds 
more were quartered in the foyers. 
Warehouses, any kind of old building— 
every inch has been used, and still there 
is not room. Pestilence—inevitable 
eventually in such conditions—was ef- 
fectively held off by the relentless 
cleanliness of the Greeks. But—more 
than for food or for shelter—the one 
great cry of these thousands is “ Give 
us back our men ”—the men whom the 
Turks held as prisoners and without 
whom the economic reconstruction of 
the refugees, aside from all other con- 
siderations, is impossible. 


Germany 

(Continued from page 8 
punished, severely, harshly punished. 
Well, that’s the old way, but we have 
learned some things, and one is that 
sensuality, venereal disease, drunken- 
ness, violations of women, intimidation 
of people are infections which sweep 
from nation to nation and city to city 
even to the nethermost part of the world. 
The punishment of Germany in the occu- 
pied territory with its brothels and 
cheap wine, its drunken soldiers and 
sensual officers (despite the efforts of 
the better ones) is sowing dragon’s teeth 
for all the nations of earth to reap. 

I have jotted down in these letters a 
few impressions received in Central 
Europe as the result of painstaking 
effort to get at the truth. I have avoided 
drawing conclusions. I know of no 
panacea for these ills. Europe is very 
sick. The financiers must make the first 
prescription with a remedy for the de- 
preciated money, the most immediate 
need. The commercial experts must 
make the next prescription in an effort 
to set the factory chimneys to smoking 
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once more and to organize the unem- 
ployed to the tasks of production. But 
when these things are done, in some ten 
or twenty or more years, the cure has 
not been wrought. War must be effec- 
tually and forever put out of the world 
and the thoughts of men who occupy 
themselves today with navies and 
cannon and airplanes must be turned to 
the problem of making this a world for 
everybody with justice to all. The de- 
preciated money of Europe is driving 
millions of men and women to the very 
brink of suicide, yet were money plenti- 
ful, with purchasing power, another war 
would spring out of the ashes of the 
last before another sun sets. 

The League for Peace and Freedom 
in its call for a Congress to revise the 
peace treaties greatly interested the 
women of Europe. I am glad they began 
the agitation with their meeting at the 
Hague, but any attempt to revise the 
treaties, however much needed, will cer- 
tainly loose fresh trouble. If the world 
talks about the matter for five years, 
however, perhaps it can be achieved 
without the bursting of the bonds which 
hold Europe to a moderate order. I am 
glad the women have begun the discus- 
sion—men did not seem brave enough. 
Some day it may be done, but justice 
will never be meted out to all the little 
groups in Europe according to their own 
demands. There are too many claims 
to every mile of territory. 


Cambria County’s Campaign 
(Continued from page 13) 


and precious petition. Having delivered 
the pigs, she gave herself up for a day 
of well-earned political satisfaction, re- 
turning home in the evening weary. but 
well rewarded with a good list of names. 

That was the zeal. the pluck. which 
won. When the primary election was 
over, of the eight Republican candidates 
the woman had the first place. Under 
normal conditions this would have made 
election in the autumn practically cer- 
tain. but as the summer passed and new 
conditions entered, the strike. and the 
Republican officials of the national and 
the state government became severely 
criticized, and a new independent candi- 
date was injected into the camnaign by 
disgruntled Republicans to help defeat 
the properly and fairly nominated 
Republican candidate for Congress, and 
invectives were hurled. and _ the 
“boozers” and the “ bootleggers ” be- 
came rampant, and the “ wet ” elements 
adopted the slogan, “Defeat the 
woman! ” and money was poured out 
and rum flowed. and men rushed hither 
and thither intriguing and corrupting, 
and finally the mine disaster at Spangler 
fell as a terrible blight upon us— 
women suffered and became heroines. 

They took their places as election 
officers; they went to the polls as volun- 
teer workers; thev cared for little chil- 
dren while mothers voted: they ob- 


served, they thought, they learned; they 
refused to take money for service except 
where there was a legal official allow- 
ance; they refused to split their tickets 
to favor even the woman whom they 
proudly called their candidate, because 
they were insisting upon fairness and 
justice to all. 

After four days of electing and un- 
oficial and official counting they 
achieved the political as well as the 
moral victory of seeing the woman 
elected, and realizing that she and they 
had passed through a fiery ordeal, the 
closest political contest that the county 
had ever had, and that not one word of 
defamation had been uttered against the 
woman candidate or themselves in their 
work for her. 

What is “the finest, most helpful 
thing done by these women?” They 
have established precedents of selection 
and support which must raise the tone 
of future candidacies and campaigns in 
Cambria. They have learned that woman 
has a responsibility and a duty in the 
use of her ballot of which in other days 
they never dreamed. They have tested 
their moral strength in a contest with 
veteran politicians, and while they have 
discovered weaknesses in themselves, 
they have disillusioned themselves as 
to the invincibility of immoral politics. 
In “ putting across” a woman, electing 
her to a large office, they see their per- 
sonal responsibility and civic duty in 
the way of accepting the local offices 
to which by nature and training they are 
called, and which prior to this campaign 
they had been disposed to fear. 


PUGUIALANIE ELON 

66 FIND that my field is prepared 

where there are subscribers to the 
Woman Citizen,” writes the chairman of 
organization for the Wisconsin League 
of Women Voters. “ So it is to my ad- 
vantage to help increase the circula- 
tion.” 
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A Line on the Movies 
By Atva- TayLor GaALLico 

“Suapows,” released by Preferred 
Pictures: One of the best films of the 
season, due to a good story (“Ching 
Ching Chinaman,” prize story by Wil- 
bur Daniel Steele), good direction, and 
an excellent cast, including Lon Chaney 
in the réle of the Chinaman, Harrison 
Ford as the young minister, and a de- 
lightful cat. Well worth going out of 
your way to see. 

“My AMERICAN WIFE,” produced by 
Paramount: Gloria Swanson’s latest 
opportunity to display her beauty and a 
new supply of coiffures and gorgeous 








TUCAEOOTOT STOTT 


gowns. 
“GimMME,” produced by Goldwyn, 
directed by Rupert Hughes: A picture 


with a good cast, but a rather uninter- 
esting story of married life and “the 
modern woman,” to which wives who 
want not an allowance but a fifty-fifty 
share of the spoils might take their 


husbands. 
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“Drums or Fate,” produced by Para- 
mount: In which the fatal drums cause 
Mary Miles Minter and the attention of 
the audience so much traveling back and 
forth from the African jungles to Amer- 
ica that the picture is confusing and 
badly constructed. 


“HuntTiInG Bic GAME IN AFRICA,” 
made by H. H. Snow: A remarkable 
photographic record of an African ex- 
pedition which you shouldn’t miss. 
Every minute is full of interest and 
thrill. The scene of over a million pen- 
guins taking their daily ocean dip and 
the parade of a family of giraffes, taken 
through the telescopic lens, are enough 
to make it worth while. 

“One WEEK oF Love,” produced by 
Selznick: In which Conway Tearle, as 
a disappointed-in-love American gentle- 
man gone to the bad in Mexico, uses 
caveman tactics on Elaine Hammerstein. 
A picture which will appeal to the ladies 
who like to be treated rough, but will 
bore everyone else. 

“THORNS AND ORANGE BLOossoms,” 
released by Preferred Pictures: Where- 
in we see what happens when a young 
afianced American kisses a strange 
seforita in a Spanish garden at night. 
Rather entertaining, but nothing to leave 
the fireside for. 

“Sure Fire Funt,” released by C. C. 
Burr: An amusing light comedy featur- 
ing Johnny Hines of two-reel comedy 
fame. Contains plenty of action and 
laugh-making situations. The kind of 
picture one need neither avoid nor seek 
out. 

“Heap Huntinc 1n Borneo,” made 
by Martin Johnson: Interesting mov- 
ing pictures of an exploring expedition 
in the country of the head hunters of 
Borneo and other charming cannibals 
of the South Seas, among whom the 
explorers were held prisoners for some 
time. If you are sensitive to facial 
beauty you had better stay away. The 
natives are not pretty. 

“THE Tuirp ALARM,” released by F. 
B. O.: In which all the interest lies in 
a spectacular and thrilling fire scene, 
the rest of the picture being rather a 
bore. However, it will find favor with 
the kind of person who will leave the 
dinner table to watch a fire-engine tear 
down the street. 





GLENSIDE 


A small sanitarium for women 
with nervous, mild mental, or 
chronic illnesses. 


MABEL D. ORDWAY, M. D. 
6 Partey VALE 
Jamaica Puain, Boston, Mass. 
Tel. Jamaica 44, Mass. 







































Your Investments 
By ELEANOR KERR 


ee the year 1922 stock divi- 
dends (additional shares of stock 
issued to stockholders without payment 
by them, as explained in the last issue) 
totaled almost a billion and a half dol- 
lars—$1,484,107,719—according to a 
recognized authority. About two-thirds 
of these were issued by various of the 
Standard Oil Companies, whose rapid 
growth has been so largely due to the 
increased use of the automobile. The 
remainder were declared by about a 
hundred companies engaged in almost 
all kinds of industry. 

Perhaps the first impulse to this in- 
crease in the number of shares into 
which these companies are divided came 
from a fear that the surpluses of cor- 
porations would be heavily taxed, al- 
though any such intention was later 
denied by the Treasury Department. 

Well-managed corporations are in the 
habit of setting aside reserves or sur- 
pluses in periods of large earnings as a 
protection in times of poor earnings, or 
to be used for future business expan- 
sion, etc. These surpluses do not exist 
in cash, but are invested in the business. 

Capital stock, reserves and surplus 
are all carried as liabilities on the books 
of a corporation. A little thought will 
show why this is done. Stock represents 
money, etc., put into the business by 
the owners, who may reasonably expect 
a return of it some time. Reserves are 
set aside to be used to replace worn-out 
equipment or for future expenses, and 
surplus represents the remaining credits 
after all liabilities have been subtracted 
from all the assets and is carried as a 
liability so that the books may balance. 
When stock dividends are declared—and 
paid from surplus—the stock increases 
and the surplus decreases by the same 





amount, so that obviously a stock divi- 
dend neither adds to nor takes away 
from the assets of a corporation. 

It is partly for this reason that stock 
dividends were declared non-taxable 
under the Federal Income Tax Law. If, 
however, stock so received is sold, any 
profit arising from the sale is taxable 
in the usual way. 

Due to this law, stock dividends are 
often attractive to the wealthy investor, 
even though they do not add any real 
value to the stock he owns. These men, 
who frequently control the policy of 
corporations, have large sums of money 
tied up in stocks which have greatly in- 
creased in value, so that their sale would 
mean very heavy income taxes on the 
profits realized; so large, in fact, that 
they might place the income of the 
holders in a higher class and thus in- 
crease the surtaxes on his income. 

This is a curious situation and pro- 
duces the paradoxical situation of an 
investor’s holdings having become too 
valuable for him to want his profit. 

However, if a substantial stock divi- 
dend is declared on such a holding, each 
new share of stock is worth only a pro- 
portionate part of what each share of 
the old stock was valued at. The holder 
may, therefore, sell enough of his new 
stock to get back in cash the amount of 
his original investment, paying the in- 
come tax upon this part of his profits, 
and retaining the rest of his stock in the 
company. He has now got back his 
capital, which can be reinvested or used 
in other ways. 

Meanwhile the rest of his stock, usu- 
ally a substantial block, might be said 
to have cost him nothing. He receives 
dividends on it and can wait a more 
favorable opportunity of converting it 
into cash, when the profits so derived 
will be less heavily taxed. It is almost 
having one’s cake and eating it, too. 
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Here’s Shoe Comfort ! 


Scientifically Correct Shoes for Men, Women and Children, prop- 
and Guaranteed to give Satisfaction. 
are built to fit the feet and keep them Healthy and Comfortable. 
They shift the body's weight from the arches to the outer side of the 
feet, relieving strain, ache and weakness. 
comfort and medium price. 
you in your home as well as in our store. 


PEDIFORME SHOE COMPANY 


“ Pediforme ” Shoes 


Combining style, du- 
We can fit 
Ask us how! 


224 Livingston St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















in science and language. 











MARTHA TRACY, Dean 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SEVENTY-THIRD YEAR OPENED SEPTEMBER 27, 1922 


Entrance requirements: two years of college work, including certain credits 
Full laboratory and clinical advantages; dispen- 
saries, clinics, bedside instruction, out-patient obstetrical service. 
eight months’ course for laboratory technicians. 
didactic and laboratory course for nurses. 
morial Department of Preventive Medicine is now being organized. 


For announcements and further information address 


2101 N. College Ave., Phila., Pa. 


Special 
Four months’ preliminary 
The Anna Howard Shaw Me- 
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Teachers Cheer Up 
(Continued from page 17) 


twenty-seven per cent. of that number. 

While forty-nine per cent. of the 
class of 1920 chose other callings than 
teaching, only forty-four per cent of 
the 1921 graduates entered new fields, 
The new fields included publicity, so- 
cial work, positions as statistical clerks, 
translators, secretaries, research assist- 
ants, laboratory assistants, psychoio- 
gists, club directors and general cier- 
ical work. Some are still studying, 
and the inevitable number are married. 
The graduates of one class of Smith 
College are engaged in fifty different 
lines of endeavor. 

“What use do women who rece:ve 
degrees as Master of Arts or Doc'or 
of Philosophy at Columbia make of 
their higher education?” was recently 
asked of Dr. J. S. Haskell, adviser to 
women students in the graduate schvol 
of that university. She answered that 
with few exceptions those who had 
come under her supervision either had 
been members of the teaching profes- 
sion or had entered it after taking their 
graduate work, the few exceptions being 
those who went into editorial work. 
She reported that the graduate 
school of Columbia University a year 
ago furnished seven colleges with 
deans of women, all of whom had 
been in her English department. They 
were Goucher, University of Virginia, 
University of Tennessee, Colby, Mil- 
waukee-Douner, St. Mary’s-Raleigh, 
and Skidmore. 


The Riddle of the Ballot 
(Continued from page 10) 


used for the election of a state legisla- 
ture it will be necessary to divide the 
state into districts, each entitled to a 
number of members. In Massachusetts, 
for example, it would perhaps be 
simplest to take the 16 congressional 
districts as a basis, and allow each of 
them to elect 15 members of the state 
legislature, making 240 in all. 

Those who object to Proportional 
Representation because it is “too new” 
should refuse to use the telephone or 
ride in a trolley car or automobile, 
because Proportional Representation 
has been in practical operation longer 
than any of them. It.was first adopted 
in Denmark in 1855, and since then 
has spread to Switzerland, Sweden, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Bulgaria, Wurtemburg, 
South Africa, Transvaal, Australia, 
New Zealand, Ireland, and many of 
the new republics in central Europe. 
While the English Colonies are well 
represented in the above list, England 
itself has not yet adopted it. But 
we have good evidence from England, 
nevertheless. The British House of 
Lords has achieved a considerable re- 
putation for conservatism. Yet a bill 
for the election of members of the 
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January 27, 1923 


House of Commons by Proportional 
Representation passed the House of 
Lords without a division. Besides, Pro- 
portional Representation has been en- 
dorsed by the British Labor Party. A 
measure which can pass the House of 
Lords must be safe and sane; a mea- 
sure with the O. K. of the British Labor 
Party must be democratic. It is sig- 
nificant that no country which has 
adopted Proportional Representation 
has ever given it up. 

Proportional Representation was first 
used in Switzerland in 1891 to avert 
civil war, which had broken out in one 
of the cantons because the party having 
a large majority of the popular vote 
had elected only a minority of the can- 
tonal legislature. It has since spread to 
the other cantons, and finally was 
adopted for the election of the Na- 
tional Parliament. Its first use in Ire- 
land was in the local election in the 
city of Sligo in 1919. The results were 
so evidently fair that its use was author- 
ize for all local elections in Ireland, 
and not only the elections of January, 
1920, but the critical 1922 election as 
wel! were by Proportional Representa- 
tion. There could be no more severe 
test of an electoral system than the 
Irish situation, and P. R. stood the test. 

In Canada Proportional Representa- 
tion has been adopted by most of the 
large cities west of Toronto, and is 
being seriously considered for the elec- 
tion of the provincial legislatures. First 
used in Calgary in 1916, its spread has 
been rapid. In the United States P. 
R. has been adopted in a number of 
cities, the largest of which are Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and Sacramento, California. 
It is the method recommended in the 
model city charter of the National Muni- 
cipal League. P. R. is also in use in 
the election of the executive committees 
of private organizations. It is the ideal 
method for electing shop committees 
and committees of labor unions. In 
my opinion it is only a question of time 
when we shall use Proportional Repre- 
sentation in this country, not only for 
the election of city governments and 
state legislatures, but also for electing 
members of Congress. This may seem 
a strong statement, but we should re- 
member that the Australian secret bal- 
lot was first used in this country in 
1889, Massachusetts being the first state 
to adopt it. In the next five years it 
had spread over virtually the entire 
country. Proportional Representation 
is just as much ahead of our present 
electoral methods as the Australian bal- 
lot was superior to the corrupt prac- 
tices which preceded it. 

The system of P. R. described in de- 
tail above and using the transferable 
vote is known as the Hare system. It 
is the only one used in English speak- 
ing countries. On the continent very 
inferior “list” systems are used. These 
have the merit of dividing the seats 
fairly as between the parties, but they 


fail utterly to give the voter the com- 
plete control as to who shall be elected 
that the Hare system, with the transfer- 
able vote, secures. The Hare system 
can be used with a non-partisan ballot 
in city elections or with party designa- 
tions in national elections. It is just 
as fair to the different groups or wings 
within a party as it is to the different 
parties. 

To sum up: The advantages of Pro- 
portional. Representation are: 

That it ensures majority rule. 

That it ensures representation to all 
minorities entitled to representation. 
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That it gives to every voter the freest 
possible choice in voting for candidates, 
and at the same time consolidates the 
primary and final election. 

That the ballots of all but a very 
small fraction of the voters will count 
effectively in the election of candidates. 

That each political party or group 
will be represented by its leaders. 

That the leaders in any movement for 
civic betterment can be elected by even 
a small fraction of the voters in spite of 
the organized opposition of vested in- 
terests. 

H. G. Wells savs: “Proportional Rep- 
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Whatever else may fail 


Linking city, village and 
farm, crossing mountain and 
wilderness, the telephone system 
challenges Nature in her strong- 
holds and battles her fiercest 
moods. 


Out on his lonely “‘beat”’ the 
telephone trouble-hunter braves 
the blizzard on snow-shoes, body 
bent against the wind, but eyes 
intent upon the wires. 


North, south, east, west—in 
winter and summer, in forest and 
desert—the telephone workers 
guard the highways of com- 
munication. Traveling afoot 
where there are no roads, crawl- 
ing sometimes on hands and 
knees, riding on burros, or motor- 


cycles, or trucks, they “get there” 
as they can. 


When Nature rages to that 
point where few things can stand 
against her, when property is 
destroyed and towns cut off, the 
telephone is needed more than 
ever. No cost is too much, no 
sacrifice too great, to keep the 
wires open. If telephone poles 
come down with the storm, no 
matter how distant they may be, 
no matter how difficult to reach, 
somehow a way is found, some- 
how—in blizzard, hurricane, or 
flood—the service is restored. 


Whatever else may fail, the 
telephone service must not fail, 
if human effort can prevent it. 
This is the spirit of the Bell 
System. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 


toward Better Service 























METROPOLITAN DYE WORKS 


CLEANERS and DYERS 


First Class Work 


Reasonable Prices 


Prompt Delivery 


For stores throughout New York City, see telephone directory 











Book SHOPS 


where the current issue of 


The Woman Citizen 


may be bought 


Atlanta, Georgia— 
Miller’s Book Shop 


New Haven, Conn.— 
Yale Cooperative Corp. 


Chicago, Ill.— 
Marshall Field & Co. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.— 
Jones’ Book Shop 


Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Cataract Book Co. 


New York City— 
Brentano’s 


R. H. Macy & Co. 
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ENGLANDER’ 


FOLDAWAY BEDS SPRINGS MATTRESSES 
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“Holds mattress in place 
and makes bed one of grace” 


| sno mtg mattress from slipping and 
sagging. Absolutely sanitary and 
guaranteed not to rust or sag. 


Sold Everywhere by Furniture 
and Department Stores 


Write for Free Illustrated Booklet O 
ENGLANDER SPRING BED CO, 
New York Chicago Brooklyn 
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\% 


Save Laundry Losses 






Sew them into everything 
that washes— 






Prices 


3 doz. $1.50 6 doz. $2.00 
9 doz. 2.50 12 doz. 3.00 







Write for styles and samples 


J. & J. CASH, Inc. 
1123 Chestnut St., So. Norwalk, Conn, 
6-B So. Main St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
5-A Expositor Building, Brantford, Ont. 







resentation is not the substitution of 
something for something else of the 
same nature; it is the substitution of 
right for wrong.” Proportional Rep- 
resentation is the first reform on which 
everyone who is trying to make this 
world a better place to live in should 
concentrate. It will cut in two the time 
and effort required to secure the enact- 
ment of every other reform. 





[ARTHUR CHEGNAY| 


Expert French 


Cleaner-Dyer 
Spots removed in a few hours 


121 East 57th Street 
|| Plaza 7198 N. Y.C. 
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Of what use is a Ballot unless it is Effective? 
Ordinary election methods, for rep ive bodies | 
waste votes and are unjust to voter and candidate, 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 


Makes Votes Effective and gives real Representation 
Send for literature to 
Proportional Representation League 
1417 Locust Street Philadelphia 
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The Olivia Sage School for Practical Nursing 
offers a one year course in special bed-side 
nursing to a limited number of women. 
Classes are formed quarterly. Pupils receive | 
|| maintenance, uniform and salary. } 
| " 
Apply to the Director 
| New York Infirmary for Women and Children | 





321 East 15th St. New York 











HE Children’s Bureau has for dis- 

tribution a limited number of 
copies of the pamphlet, “ The Uniform 
Illegitimacy Act,” recommended for 
enactment in all the states by the Na- 
tional Conference of Commissioners on 
Uniform Laws in 1922, and of the re- 
print of the article by Ernst Freund, 
**A Uniform Legitimacy Law,” which 
appeared in the Survey of October 15. 
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They Say— 


oe answers to questions about 
how you like the Citizen and why 
—and why not—and what you want 
done to it, continue to pile in. We'll 
make you a report on the whole lot, but 
meantime here are a few more, at ran- 
dom. 

First, one that raises the question, 
does the Citizen over-specialize? It’s a 
rare comment in our correspondence, 
but we’d like to have still more opin- 
ions: 

In answer to your inquiries in a general 
way, I may say that while your magazine 
is splendid in bringing to women the news 
of progressive movements and women’s purt 
in them, it does not touch upon the realities 
of life amid which the average woman voier 
must struggle day by day. I suppose you 
leave the problems of homemaking, bringing 
up children and other immediate problems, 
to the so-called women’s magazines. While 
they undoubtedly do their share of casual 
education, I believe that the time is ripe ior 
a different treatment of the question of how 
to make the average woman into an intelli- 
gent and effective worker. A woman of the 
masses needs education in the immediate «e- 
mands on her time and abilities. Only then 
can she have thinking power, and time, and 
strength for her duties as a citizen. If your 
movement is interested in helping women to 
become better citizens you cannot ignore the 
great host of problems that surround ihe 
average woman. 

Evizasetu S. Bocen, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


And here is another on the non- 
political side—from L. B. Lange: 

I am glad you omitted discussion of fash- 
ions in clothes as urged by some not long 
ago. Movements in the direction of good 
sense in dressing seem to me worth noting. 
I should be glad to have women know more 
about the components and manner of manu- 
facture of fabrics in order to be in a position 
to buy more wisely than at present. A 
“pure goods” regulation similar to the 
“pure food” control has of course been sug- 
gested. A more intelligent consuming pub- 
lic ought to aid such movements in the di- 
rection of economy. 

The incoming comments continue to 
stress “ Your Business in Washington 
as a favorite. But here’s a tinge of 
criticism. Writing from South Dakota, 
Emma L. Atkins, after saying she “ can 
think of no changes—it is the best ever. 
adds: 

I like “ Your Business in Washington” 
letters because I am interested in what is 
taking place there, but sometimes the 
author’s comments on the personalities of 
men in the political limelight is strongly 
tinged with an Eastern flavor—and mislead- 
ing from my viewpoint. 

Which reminds us of the pleas for 
more about their own states. from Penn- 
sylvania, Indiana and California. “ Ev- 
erybody likes to hear about California. 
a reader from that state believes, 
“ and so,” she adds, “ do Californians! 
Well, anyhow, there are more Citizen 
subscribers there than in any other state 
west of the Mississippi. 

One of our favorite lines in the let- 
ters is, “ We would not be without the 
Woman Citizen.” 
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Worn by Miss Helen Menken 


Introducing for Spring 
For Mademoiselle (14 to 20 yrs.) 


THE COSTUME SUIT 
WITH SEPARATE BLOUSE 


BRAIDED TWILLCORD 
SUIT AND PRINTED 
SILK CREPE BLOUSE 


a.” 


Vavy Blue, Barley, Graystone 
or Black 


The three fashions that dominate the 
spring suit mode—costume model with 
separate blouse; soutache braided box 
jacket; wrap around skirt. 


SUIT SHOP FOR MADEMOISELLE 


Second Floor 
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OUR OWN DINGBATS 


BR is an appealing suggestion 

made by one Frederick Burl- 
ington, an explorer of Borneo, for 
the establishment somewhere in the 
South Seas of an international park 
where thinkers might regain their 
equilibrium. He told the Council 
of the League of Nations about it, 
but they didn’t have a South Sea 
park to spare. © © © Mr. Burling- 
ton doesn't think well of so-called 
civilization. He says that in Borneo 
everyone is sane—that he never 
saw a fight or heard a harsh word 
or saw a child slapped or a dog 
kicked. Why, we ask, should think- 
ers, only, get all that, and have the 
fun of thinking too? Let's all go. 
© © *¢®% And here's another sugges- 
tion for the isolation of a superior 
part of society. ® © © Hugh Wal- 
pole, the well-known English novel- 
ist, wants wives sent off to Ice- 
land, maybe, or anyhow some ex- 
cessively remote place, for two 
months each year so that the hus- 
band part of the human race may 
have a chance to read. He admits 
interested motives in his advice, but 
his idea is that wives make hus- 
bands go out in the evenings, all 
against their will, and he has a 
beautiful picture of these helpless 
beings doing nothing for those two 
months but edify their minds with 
literature. © © © Optimist, we call 
him. ® © © We've heard of two 
perfect compliments lately. One 
was for a lady who is a grandmoth- 
er, in addition to writing an editor- 
ial for us occasionally, and the 
other was for the Citizen. The 
grandmother is such because of a 
four-year-old boy, and one day 
when some one with an idle tongue 
asked him if he would like to be a 
cowboy, he said promptly, “No, 
‘cause cowboys don't have grand- 
mas.” © ® © The other one was 
from a woman who works for her 
own living and works hard, and 
what she said was that she was go- 
ing to have the Citizen another 
year even if she had to sell the pig 
to take it. © © © Well, we can't 
keep it any longer. Did you notice 
how we ran to family relationships 
this time? There's a reason. We 
have acquired during the fortnight 
a new cousin, and not by annexa- 
tion either © © © by birth. © © © 
Somehow that doesn't look excit- 
ing. We fear it will fall flat. © © © 
But if you will just figure to your- 
self what it means to introduce a 
baby into a family that hasn't had 
one for over thirty years, maybe 
you can see why politics seem un- 
important. © © © A good deal of 
Egypt in the news, isn’t there? The 
latest is that the fashionable ladies 
of London are doing their best to 
copy the lines and colors of the 
Tutankhamen ladies; and: a tailor 
is trying to adopt the ancient Phar- 
aoh’s name as a trademark for h‘s 
overcoats. © © © And now look 
at our own pet obelisk here in 
Central Park. Nobody has picked 
on it for the forty years of its stay, 
but all of a sudden a captious 
gentleman decides it is out of line 
and neglecting its business of telling 
time. © © © One could buy New 
Yorkers quite a lot of wrist watches 
for the price of moving it. 











HE two young Japanese women here with 

the Japanese Mission for the International 
Silk Show, are described on their neat paste- 
boards as “Expert Reelers.". They are teachers 
in the silk school of the Japanese Association, 
where the art of reeling the raw silk implies so 
much plasticity that the students are caught 
young, like ballet dancers, to insure the proper 
skill and speed. Miss lyo Satoh and Miss Eki 
Okazaki, twenty-five and twenty-three, have 
had time to observe, however, that for the same 
work the Japanese woman gets less pay than 
the man. They make all their wonderful Japan- 
ese clothes—or layers of them—themselves, ad- 
mit that the flapper isa four-year-old story with 
them and are most of all charmed with their 
new strap pumps. 
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Se “Angel of 
Siberia” has 
been officially rec- 
ommended for the 
1923 award of the 
Nobel Peace prize. 
She is Ella Brand- 
strom, a Swedish 
Red Cross worker 
widely known for 
her heroic work 
among the war 
prisoners of Rus- 
sia and _ Siberia. 
Last spring she 
turned a whole vil- 
lage into a recon- 
struction camp. 


E haven't 

shown you 
our first woman 
diplomat in mufti. 
Like all new secre- 
taries Lucile Atch- 
erson was tempor- 
arily assigned to 
Washington. After 
two months, she is 
just now beginning 
the second stage of 
her novitiate. Next 
comes a foreign ap- 
pointment — but 
where? 
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THe Woman Citizex 


@ White Studios, N. Y. C. 


Juliet—that exquisite figure of girlhood, loved 
by the world—is being exquisitely played this 
winter by Jane Cowl. She's a Boston girl, if 
you don't happen to know, not an actress by 
descent, and her first big success was “Within 
the Law.” 





